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LINES 


SUGGESTED BY AN OBITUARY NOTICE OF HON, ELIAS K. KANE, 1N THE 
WASHINGTON ‘ GLoer.’ 


My beautiful, wy bright owes! let us forth 

To the groen grass-plat, and the pleasant shado— 
While dying daylight trembles o’er the earth, 

Aud Eve's blaud breathiugs stir the quict glade. 


Come out with me, my fair-haired cherub train, 
Beneath the shadow of our houschold tree— 

With feathery footsteps press the fiowery plain, 
While my heart echoes your glad shouts of gice. 


“ Come—while the blossoms ou the orange bough 
Seud forth their odors on the dewy air— 
Twine the sweet petals roued your mother's brow 
With the rich silken curls that cluster there.” 


Alas, fond dreamer !—In thy parting hour, 
Came the sweet music of thy home to thee! 

Bot voices murmuring in the trellis'd bower! 
And young lips lisping at the mother’s knee? 


Brought Fancy then to fan thy feverish brow 
The sceated gales from thine own laud afar? 

Gieam'd on thy wild aud wavering eye the glow 
Of waters sleeping ‘weath cve's tranquil star! 


And Memory—pe nsive whisperer— came she there? 
Her tearful giances o’er her shoulder cast— 
With dreamy musings of the things that are, 
And treasured legends of the mighty Past. 
Did earthly Love—on that unsullied shrine 
A father's heart—her holiest incense pour! 
Aad to that trusting heart shall Leve Divine 
la brighter worlds its home-born joys restore? 
Ah yeo—else wherefore stoops the seraph wing 
Of sweet Affection to the bowers of Earth! 
Wherefore >—if Love's sweet sympathies but spring 
To perish on the threshold of their birth! 


For the New-Vorker. 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO, 
NUMBER XIV. 
The Carnival—Castom at that season— Bull- Fight» -Masqued Bull- Fights. 
Asu-Weonespay falling on the 17th, the sad penod of 
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|| grand Plaza de Seros of San Pablo, of which the President 


The edifice is circular, consisting of three tiers of boxes, 
besides what may be called the pit. The extensive arcna 
which it incloses is, for some time before the sports begin, 


|| the general promenade where the beaux flutter about to sur- 


|| which is destined to be the sport of the assembly. 


| vey the ladies, who attend very numerously, bemg by no 
| means averse to this cruel entertainment. 


In the centre is | 
a square railing enclosing a fiag-staf. Atthe time when the | 
amusements are about to begin, a detachment of soldiers 
enters, as the music over the President's box strikes up, and, 


| 
' 


the word of command they move to the ring which encloses | 
the area—high and low, rich and poor retiring before them ; | 
and thus the amphitheatre is cleared by a quiet inilitary | 
movement without any trouble. 

In a short tine a door is opened, and in walks a bull, I 
The | 


|) harmless animal looks about him astonished, and little ex- | 


| pects what is prepared for him until he is taught by experi- 


| pecadores, are waiting for him 


} 


Lent is anticipated the three days of public cheerfulness cal!- i 


ed the Carnival—according to the ancient motto— 


“We'll drive away sorrow 
Aud care till to-morrow ;" 


which certainly finds place at this season in all Catholic coun- 
tnes. Amusement is the order of the day. A short time be- 


, of the horse and embowels his horns in his body. 
, other opponents pnck him with their lances to divert his at- 
| tention, and inevitably succeed. 


ence. He is not alone on the arena, for perhaps six horse- 
men armed with pikes, and called from this circumstance | 
Hardly has he advanced two 
} lder j 


paces, when one of them thrusts his lance at his shoul 
He turns |, 


and gives him a light wound, which enrages him. 
and fullows his enemy, who flies ; and another, riding up to 


him, salutes him in the same rude manner. The object of 
his pursuit is immediately changed, and the new aggressor 


becomes the butt of his vengeance. His persecutors, how- 


ever, will not allow hin a moment's repose ; and the enraged | 


animal perhaps fastens his horn in the flanks of a horse and 
throws him with his rider to the earth, or rips up the flanks 
Meantime 


The next effort is perhaps 
to colear him—that is, to bring him to the ground by the 
tail—in which these poople show much dexterity. tis per- | 
A horseman comes behind | 
hin and catches hold of the long hair at the end of his tail ; 


the bull gallops off, and he follows sull holding on. ‘The 


formed in the followug manner 


|| creature gets away, perhaps, aud another seizes him in an | 


fore, the new Opera company coiumenced, and vow attract- | 
ed overflowing houses ; so that after 12 o'clock im the day | 


not a ticket could be purchased. ‘The Somnambula’ and 
* Norma’ were the general themes of conversation. 


iron grasp, and, pulling the beast sv as to bring his hind quar- 
ters near his horse's side, he dexterously throws his own leg 
over the tail, and, twisting it round with both his hands with | 


all his might, he throws the animal prostrate in an instant, || 


,, amidst the shouts and plaudits of thousands; and the con- | 


The poor diarolo in the pit, while looking at the charms 


of some female in the dress-boxes, must expect to receive a 
shower of comfits from some unknown hand, towards whom 
his back is turned, much to his discomfiture ; for license and 
hilarity are permitted to all, and the shower of aniseed, bous- 
bons, and other sweets, is incessant. Nor must he grumble, 


| and it is time to pat some spirit in him. ‘The picadores leave 


queror certainly has the vanity to think himself a hero for 


the time. But now he begins to fl.g in the useless pursuit, | 


| the ground ; and the dandelieros, or men with little banners 


because he may use the same incans for his own a:nusement, | 


and make himself merry at the expense of his neighbor, if he 
pleases. ‘ Give and take," is the best rule to observe on 
these occasions. 

Formerly, these sports were carried to much ‘greater ex- 
cess than at the present time. ‘The ladies from their balco- 


nies would not only throw down orange-flower and other , 


sweet-scented waters upon the passenger in the streets, but 
egg-shells filled with flour. Perhaps a dashing young fellow, 
dressed up to the top of the mode, and about to pay a very 


| the flesh of cach shoulder, and is off m a moment when the 


or flags fixed on sticks with iron points, enter the lists, about 
six in number, to show the spectators their deaterity and in- 
genuity in the art of torture. 


These men are dressed in a peculiar and handsome cos- | 
tume, that of the Andglusians ot the present day, and which 
may be seen frequently in paintings. |t consists entirely of | 
silks of various colors, and fringed and ornamented in a vari- | 
ety of ways—the jacket fitting close to the person, and allow- 
ing every liberty of action—the towsers coming to the knees \ 
Presenting himself befere the bull, tl 

flag with each hand into | 


—aind silk stockings. 
one of them dexterously thrusts a 


sentimental visit to the lady of his soul, finds himself as if by || horns are ready to chastise his insolsnce. Another torments || 


magic converted into a white friar, to his unutterable anguish | him to cacite his jaded feelings with the exhibition of a scar- 


|| or four times in succession. 


ment happy in his vengeance ; but it is short-lived, for his 
ad interim has the superintendence. As it may amuse your 
readers to know the nature of the proceedings, I shall give 
| a succinct account of the diversion. 
efforts exhaust him from the incessaut change of object, and 
| the last possible ingenious stimulus must be given before he 
| is tamed for the death blow. 
A bandaliero now advances with a small dart tipped with 
| squibs and crackers, and thrusts it into one of his sides; a 


|| Companion perhaps does the same with the other ; and in a 
| marching to the railing, where they form into four lines, at | 


moment the creature finds himself uttering sounds which he 
| never heard before—nor is he less astonished and infuriated 
as the successive flashes cross his eyes. He stamps with 
| rage, and vosses his noble head on high, but cannot get rid of 
the tormenting fire. His aggressors exhibit anew the detest- 
ed scarlet ; goaded, he rushes headlong on, but they vanish 
before him with spectral nimbleness, and he is wearied with 
his exertions. He pauses, and another throws a fine /azo 
(a cord with a running noose at the end) over his horns. The 
animal is still and confounded. Slipping a small rocket on 
the string, fire is applied, and the missile tracks its way 
along it till it reaches his head and then explodes, scattering 
the sparks over the eyes of the bewildered creature ; and 
then returns triumphantly, like an imp of hell, to the master 


H spirit who set it in motion, after having executed his behest. 


His spirit is now subdued and his strength exhausted, and 

to the hated scarlet he makes a feint, but does not attempt 

, to exert himself; he is conscious of his utter incapacity to 
defend himself. No more sport can be drawn out of so jaded 
acreature. The matador, or killer, who is also usually a 
bandalicro, now advances with a straight sword in one hand 
and a scarlet cloth in the other ; he endeavors to irritate the 
now exhausted animal with the color, and watches a favora- 
ble opportunity, as he lowers the head, to thrust the blade in- 
to his heart by the side of the neck. Sometimes the first ef- 
fort succeeds, but I have frequently seen three feet of cold 
steel sheathed in his body without killing him—often three 
The now powerless animal on- 


|| ly attempts to keep his merciless tormentors at bay, and the 


recking blade only waits an opportunity of burying itself 
again in his vitals. It enters—the life-blood gurgles in a 
torrent from his mouth; the head is thrown up again in his 
sickening agony ; exhausted with the loss of blood, the legs 
refuse their office, and the body comes shivering to the 
ground. 


Another then advances with a poniard, and with 


{| one blow severing the spinal marrow, the quivering of the 


flesh shows nature can support no more, and that life and 
suffering are over. 

The music again strikes up, a door opens, and three mules 
with gay nodding plumes of different colors are driven in by 
two servants in livery ; the bull is then linked to a trace by 
the horns, and the repeated crack of the whip sends them out 
again at a smart trot. A man with a wheelbarrow turns out 
some earth near the spot where the animal fell, and, taking 
away the bloody soil, makes his exit. 

After a short pause, the duor again opens, and another 
animal enters.—On this occasion the sports were varied, 
for now a band of maskers entered, dressed up in such infer- 
nal shapes and going through such a sct of infernal evolu- 
tions, that men, women and all, seemed to be the ghosts of 
the wicked escaped out of Purgatory—if not, indeed, the in- 
habitants of Erebus. Old Nick and a first cousin of his, they 


| seemed so alike, were both there, as was also his half-brother, 


and chagrin! But this is now only practised among the most || let cloth. ‘Tne maddening creature rushes on, and a third 1 Death. On the whole, it made me think of the spectral 
intimate ‘acquaintances, for it is very liable to breed great | opponent pins unerringly an artificial rose in his forehead be- | Dutchmen of bygone days, that are not unfrequently seen 
discontent. School-boys, on the contrary, will sometimes | tween the horns, amid the acclamations of hundreds. As his |) even at the preseat day in the romantic hollows of the Cats 


take the sapote negro—a pleasant fruit, which has a black \ fury puts any one in danger, he vaults over the ring which | 
ulp—aend, daubing it in the faces of their companions, turn | separates the pit from the arena, or into the square enclosure 


them instantly into negroes. 


kill mountains. After this mummery had been gone through 
some time, a bull masked as an old woman was let in; and 


| before mentioned as occupying the centre ; and not unfre- || then it was really curious to see a spectral bull-fight, and 
In the afternoon, the Bull-1ings are now crowded. I was) quently the animal cleats the first ring. Now aman is down | how ready Death was to claim his own. 


present at a bull-fight on the last day of the Carnival, at the || and gored, (and died the next day,) and the beast is for a mo- I 





In this way, on most Sundays and holidays, are six or se- 
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ven noble animals wantonly sacrificed by men who are great- 
er brutes than themselves ; and sometimes, as on the present 
occasion, more than that, for both the bull-rings are put ip 
requisition at once. 

But Ash Wednesday is come—the Carnival is wane 
nothing but long faces are to be seen among the devout wo- 
men who are now thronging to the confessional. On this | 
day, it is the custom for the pious to manifest their zeal for | 
religion by dipping their finger into some ashes placed for 

his purpose in the churches, and thus imprinting the sign pf 
the cross on the forehead. Almost every lady you meet is | 
marked in this way, which gives quite a character to the day. | 
Fasting with some now becomes a point of duty, particularly | 
on certain days of the week; and all should be confessed at i 
this holy season. Sickness also is perhaps more common || 





now, because it is considered a dispensation by those who || 
say with the poet— } \ 
* And, ‘faith, | make no figure at a fast— H 

This skin of mine must be well lined te last; i 

Thank Heaven! we've church authority for feasts, i} 

And they who keep them not are vo good priests.” | 


The Theatre, until last year, was only open, I believe, once | 
a week during Lent, and then only to operas—comedies be- | 


ing considered too light and frivolous for the occasion. Now, | 
ee i] 
however, it is open twice a-week, and comedies are permit- | 


ted also. 
ing into vogue with the decline of clerical influence. i 


In fact, it seems that a certain laxity is now com- || 


The troops also are obliged to undergo the process of con- { 


fessing ; but, more happy by far than the cornmonalty, they | 
have a general dispensation to eat meat; for it is very pro- || 
perly considered that the strength of the nation must not suf-§ 
fer in the bones and muscles of the soldiery. 


ion, it must be acknowledged. 


| 


A wise provis- | 
8. WwW. | 


STANZAS. 
They whisper, love, of thee. 
“ There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night, but I'm with thee ; 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name ; | 
Aad not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 
But in its hues of fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee.” 


For the New-Vorker, | 
} 





"Tis evening, and the sunset glow 
Is fading o'er the Western bills; 
The bam of busy men grows low, 


Proctor’s Mirandela. 
\ 
| 


i] 


And shadowy stleace deepemng fills i) 
} 


° 


It is the time 
When Nature best communes with me, 


The world around. 


And soft and sweet her murm'rings chime 


For thé New+Yorker. 
THE DYING GIRL. 
Treav lightly as the falling leaf 
Upon the narrow stair: 
Tuto the darkened chamber step— 
The Dying Girl is there: 
List to her mother's bursting sobs ; 
Look on her sister's wo, 
As they vainly grieve for the fading flower 
They have loved and cherished so. 


See on her cheek how they fix their eyes— 

"T is pale as the pillow on which she lies; 

And they turn again their tears and sighs : 

Bat hush! for the sufferer speaks—and low 
Her breathing< fall on her list'ners now. 

Not so, not so in the days gone by, 

When the laughing tones of her voice might vie 
With the blithest song of the blithest bird 

That ever in wood or wild was heard 


“ Why is there weeping and wailing here ? 
Oh rather rejoice, my mother dear! 
I go where my father is gone before: 
Will he not smile as he smiled of yore! 
When be kissed my brow as I fondly hung 
In my Childhood's days on his neck, and sung 
The song you charmed him with when young? 


“Sister! be soothed, though we no more 
Shall seek for shells on the yellow shore, 
Nor wreath gay garlands of wildwood flowers, 
To deck our brows ia our playfal hours; 
Sweeter for me are the joys that wait 
When I have passed the Eternal gate! 


* The fairest of flowers you'll daily bring 
To strew on my grave as an offering ; 
And at eve my mother you ll rently guide 
Where I and my father sleep side by side; 
Let grief not wakea one dewy tear, 
But deem our spirits are hovering near ; 
Then humbly kneel on our graves and pray 
To the Christian's God and the Christian's stay. 
“ Death has no terror—Disease no pain ; 
For I know I shal! meet ye in Heaven again™ 
She closed—within her mother’s arms 
The maiden breathed ber last; 
And gently as the south wind dies 
Iter spirit from us passed. 





For the New-Vorker. 


THE OLD LEATHERN TRUNK. 


In a rickety garret, rearing its airy skeleton outline in one | deeply and devotedly, and his love was too pute to be grati- 
of the most pestilential corners of the good city of Paris, lived | fied basely 


R. J. 


ret in the Faubourg St. Marceau: such misfortunes occur 
daily, and are easily enough accounted for by every one else 
but the sufferer, who fails not to throw all the blame on For- 
tune, when there is no one else at fault but his own wise self. 
| Beauty—divine Beauty! where blooms not the lovely 
‘rose’ In what out-of-the-way comer will it not nestle— 
| provided it can obtain bat a little sunshine and fostering dew 
| —and gladden and throw a charm even around the haunts 
of poverty’ Fraa Galloppe had a most beautiful daughter, 
just seventeen, who was not the less prized for having sprung 
from such a crooked stem. She was like a green, fresh, sun- 
ny shoot, wooed by the fostering breath of Spring from out 
ja withered trunk which one would have pronounced barren. 
| In vain did the feir girl endeavor with all her blandishments 
| to win her dissotute old father from his unprofitable ways. — 
H Fraa would listen to her soft speeches and expostulations 
|| with a grave face—would allow all she said to be perfeetly 
in reason—but would turn away and give his head a rueful 
shake, after having kissed her plump cheek, muttenng that 
| what was bred in the bone must remain there—that it was 
|, hard to bend an old beugh,” &c. In fact, Fras never want- 
led arguments of some sort or other to defend his wicked- 
/ness—and Louise loved her wayward old father in spite of 
all; so she would see him depart, with a tear im her eye, with- 
| out saying a word, and would ply hard at her needle ull late 
in the night to carn wherewith to keep the wolf from the door, 
| and often to furnish the pocket of old Fraa, when he cruised 
away, she knew not where, to spend a holiday. 
|| Poor Louise had ove consolation, however, in the midst of 
| so many trials, and that was the love she silently cherished 
tl for a young man far above herself both im rank and education 
|| —a young student of medicine, who, attracted by the beauty 
' of the simple girt, had cultivated her acquaintance, and won 
| all that a poor maiden has to bestow—a fond, confiding heart. 
' Had the mother of Louise been still in life, it is probable that 
| the connexion would have been long since broken off ; or 
| had the young man been more schooled in fashionable im- 
quity, the artless girl had ere now mourned over a bhghted 
) name and rumed reputation. 
| It was a crue! part that young Castellian thos played, im 
winning the affections of one whom he was assured could 
| never lawfully be his; but he acted unwittingly. He loved 





Often would he tear himself from her presence, 


They whisper, love, of thee. 


The breeze, whose sigh in yonder grove, 
Is gently breathed in Evening’s ear, 
Comes like the half-heard tones of love, 

And joyous fancy wakes to bear. 
Vet ‘tis not that its voice of dreams 
Hath such extrinsic charms for me— 
© no—its charm is, that it seems 
To whisper, love, of thee. 


"T ‘ts sweet to hear the stream that leaps 
Adown yon cragged, starless glen ; 
As fitfally i@faints and sleeps, 
And Lifts anon fs voice again. 
That mellow murmur hath a spell 
That never, never tireth me; 
! love it for its power, so well 
To whisper, love, of thee. 


This gathering darkness hath a voice— 
This deepening silence is vot damb ; 

Por words that bid my heart rejoice 
Like balm uff the zephyr come. 


a thirsty old wight yclept Fraa Galloppé. He was a cobbler’ and remain absent for whole days ; but a thought, a sound, 
by trade ; but the day was generally spent by the good-for- a tone of music, would hurry him back to her tears and 
nought in ecroizing from one fire-side to another, retailing | smiles. There is sucha thing as guardian angels, let us 
scandal, (where will not that noxious weed germinate ') talk- i fondly believe ; fora whole year had the lovers been ac- 
ing polities, and in fact attending to any thing and every thing |! quainted, and yet they had not been awakened from thei 
, but Ins own business. After a week spent in this vagabond | dream of love by the sting of the serpent. 

manner, Saturday night would arrive, and Fras, having no- |! 


It grieved the young student to the soul to see the life of 
| thing else to pnt in his breeches pockets, stuck his hands in 4 dissipation which the father of Louise was leading. Fra 

them, and away he would saunter in search of some of bis | had now become a confirmed drunkard. Formerly he work- 

own cronies to seek some relaxation from labor. “* People H ed but litthe—now not at all. Piece by piece, the miserable 
| cannot always work,” he would say, with a canning wrinkle 1 furniture of their garret had been disposed of, and the money 
| plaited round the corner of his left eye ; “human nature thus obtained spent in the same reckless manner by the vo- 
| could not stand it.” | \| thinking old man. Ruin stared the father and daughter m 
i In fact, Fraa Galloppe was a pestilent old fellow, with’! ihe face. Still the heroic girl worked harder and later, and 
i abundance of wit and humor, which made him the dread of | endeavored even yet to gild their wretchedness with a doubt- 
|| all quiet housewives. Not a fellow in all the quarter was’ ful smile. ‘Things grew daily worse and worse : every arti- 
|| caught by his better half overcome by his potations, but the i cle of furniture hed been diaposed of, even to the chairs on 
i blame was sure to be most unceremoniously thrust on the which they sat, and the tatle on which their meagre repasts 


The solitude is bliss, that brings \ 
Such spirit words of melody, i} 
That meet my fancy’s wanderings, 
To whisper, love, of thee. 
Wheeling, Va. May, 126. E.W.B.C. 
y — —< ~ j } 
A Piscu.—The following expedient for assisting the| 
memory, equal, perhaps, to any ever devised by Professor | 
Von Feinagle, was lately resorted to, in an adult school in | 
the north of Ireland. The schoolmaster was questioning | 
one of his pupils, and old woman of sixty and upwards, 
out of a little catechism. 
“* Who made you, Margaret?” demanded he. 
“ Ged Almighty,” responded she.” 
“ Who redeemed you ?” 
This was a poser, and the old lady remained mute.—| 
An old man, somewhat of a wag, who stood next to her | 
in the clais, perceiving her dilemma, and anticipating what 


would occur, gave her a pinch, au derriers: on which oc- | 





cassion ¢he instantly cried out,—“Jasus Christ!” 


1 shoulders of poor Fraa, who, one would have thought, hasl H were spread—cxcept an old leathern trunk #hich had long 


more imposed on him than he could conveniently carry. Not 


been used for containing charcoal, and which had stood in 
a whit! On went the thirsty old blade in his vagabond ca- || 


the same dark corner for years. It was a heavy, lumbering 


| reer, making life one long holiday, but getting at the same! piece of goods, worm-raten, and hed once been covered with 


time poorer and poorer. | rough hide; but the hair had long since disappeared, and 


Poor Fraa Galloppe lost with his better half the anchor H nought remained but a garnishment of greasy leather, stud- 
which had long kept him in snag moorings, and now he was! ded over with rows of large brass nails buried in verdignis. 
tossed about hither and thither as his cross fancies impelled | It was dragged from its restmg place, to the sad discomfiture 
him. In fine, Fraa had known better days, like his doublet. | of generations of mice, whose nests were overturned in the 
“ Trade had gone clean against him,” he would say, “ since | bustle, and their young sent sprawling in naked helplessness 
the death of his poor dear wife.” He therefore wisely took |' along the floor. 


to the bottle, which did well enough for a time in drowning | An old Jew was called—a little shrivelled old fellow, with 


dull care ; but then wine is not so plentiful as ditch-water, | a face of parchment, which the love of gain had erieped and 
and must be paid for. It would be trite to tell how Fraa fell’ curled into wrinkles as though it had been singed. “ Eh, 
back in the world—how that, from being formerly the tenant || eh ! said Benjamin, on examining the said trunk, “ is it for 
of a comfortable house and fashionable store in the Rue St. || this old lumber-box you havé made me mount five crazy pair 


|| Denis, he was now but the occupant of a tumble-down gar- |! of stairs'—a murrein on ye!"—and the ancient Iareclite 
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of it seemed by slow degrees to change the train of thought 
passing through the mind of the maiden, and to raise another 
of a most painful kind : it brought to recollection the scene 
we have mentioned as occurring with regard to it shortly | 
before the death of her father ; it recalled the memory of all 
|his failings, and she wept to think of his once comfortable 


turned on his heel and departed in a fume ; Fraa pursuing 
closely after him, with a stupid expression of sorrow in his 
countenance—the palms of his hands turned out, and beg- 
ging hard for ten francs—for five—for any thing, at length, 
in the shape of money for the old leathern trunk ; but the |) 
Jew would have nought to do with the lumber-box—it was 
carrion even beneath the notice of a ravenous Jew. state and his miserable death. 

Poor Fraa Galloppe ! he was tottering on his last stump || She determined to have this eye or rather heart-sore re- 
—he could no longer subsist without the excitement of liquor. | moved. She drew it once more for this purpose from its 
Another lumber-merchant was called in, in the shape of an | dusty corner, and opened it. It was lined with thick parch- 
old pursy woman ; but she also would have nought to do | ment, as most very old trunks are, on the Continent. | 








She | 
with the unfortunate trunk.—At length a chiffenier was sum- could not afford to give it away, and thought it might stand a | 
moned—but he wanted the ready : that would not do nei- || better chance of selling if she tore out the parchment lining | 
ther—so no more was said about the old leathern trunk, | tleckened with the charcoal of which, as we have mentioned, | 
which was pushed once more into its old corner, to the great | this said lumber trunk had long been the receptacle. i 


joy of its ancestral mice. | Shred by shred di i ! 
y shred did she tear it away from the top, fro:n the || 
Matters were now come to the worst, and the heart of the || sides and the ends, but the lining at the bottom bafiled for a || 


unfortunate Jouise sunk tate despondency. Fraa Galloppe | time her efforts : at length it yielded—crack—crack—crack, 
fell ill, and there was but little chance of his ever recoverirg, || 45 the rusty nails gave way one by one. Finally the entire || 
for his constitution was like an old condemned house hattes- | sheet was separated—and what was the amazement of Lov- | 
ing in decay at the mosey of every breath of sir. Louise | ise on perceiving that, having removed with the parchment | 
watched unceasingly at his bed-side, and showed at least the |, square piece of wood which had served as the covering to # | 
semblance of courage until she received a blow which she | considerable cavity scooped out in the plank which formed | 
but little anticipated in this already euiciontly dreary hour. | the bottom of the trunk, that she had brought to light what | 
She was fated to part from her young fnend Castellian, who | appeared to her a mint of gold pieces firmly impacted in rou-| 
until then had supported her drooping heart with consolation | leaux in the square cavity ! 

and advice, and even administered comfort in a more sub- || 1 writings eo hed + ™ 
stantial form out of his slender means. The heart of Louise | being displaced ; but these she heeded not as she counted | 


was formerly like a wild dower hid in the velvet grass by the | |, her apron the glittcring pieces in astaicol bewilderment | 


lucid f in; t i ed as if the! 
ar 3 anes taped ar can es be gids nd | The twilight beams, which had streamed so brightly on the || 
age discovery of the hidden treasure, had faded away, and she || 


it, and iiself been torn up by the root. 

The resson of Castellian’s leaving the metropolis was the found herself seated in darkness on the floor when the flurry 
sudden death of his only remaining parent. On his arrival at | of her thoughts had subsided and she recovered her scattered 
his carly home, and after the burial of his father, he found | senses. With an exclamation of joy, she leaped from the | 
Goon thn atinneten co mats antiveh Gan Cn to Oe geeny.-e gold rolling away in every direction. Her first } 
ris for the further prosecution of his studics with the hope of stead the neighbors ; but a sudden thought i 
obtaining a diploma, was out of the question. Although he | shot like » beam of light athwart her soul, that her wondrous } 
had pledged no cuamion to Louise, still he ae it bet just wealth would be seized—that Castellian would be lost also— |) 
to write this sad picce of news to the unfortunate girl, whom | 








‘There were also many parch- i 
ed the gold and prevented its || 





li 





for in that moment her thought was of him—and a long | 
now, for the sake of both, he wished he had never trifled | 
with.—Alas! that letter brought with # as it were, a death- | 


train of arguments, which would take my poor pen many mi- | 
nutes to describe, passed like lightuing through her mind— | 
that now being rich, Castellian would be hers for ever—that | 





warrant to the heart of poor Loume. Her father was lying | 
a corpse when it arrived, in the same miserable garret which 
had been so often turned into a palace by the smile and the 


presence of the only being who had-been ever kind to her | mgnt’s s space ! 
I Ss . 


since she played around the knee of her departed mother, — 


whose memory was now but the golden remembrance of a 
dream. Hope almost died in her bosom, and Despair like a 
bird of prey hovered over the helpless dove. , 

Louise, having received the latest brpath of her 4ather, 
whom she loved and tended to the last, went to reside with | 
a neighbor, who, pitying her forlorn conditivn, offered her a_ 


| she would be the means of overcoming his difficulties in the 
| prosecution of his profess onal studies—and a thousand things | 


|more. What a world of thought may be crowded in a mo- 


| 
| She therefore hurriedly lighted her lamp, replaced the gold 
in its old nook, and next morning wrote to Castellian all the 
particulars ; who failed not, as may be supposed, sovn to ar-* 
rive on the spot. On reckoning over the pieces, which were 
| of the purest gold, mostly struck in the reign of Philip II. 
bu® many much older, their value was found to amount to 





more than twenty thousand francs in modern French money ; |) 


heme, nati her father's ine shbuld be interred. Poor | but many of the pieces, being antiques, brought very high, 


Fraa Galloppe was buried at the expense of the parish, and | 
there was but one who sincerely mourned his fate—his heart- _— As the old leathern traak was proved to be private | 

7 property, Government lost its claim of one-third of * all mo- |! 
broken girl. 


i} ney found buried, built up in old walls and dykes, or sunk 
in flowing or standing waters,” as the act hath it—so thet 
Louise turned out an unexpected heiress. 


After the burial of her father, Louise returned once more 
to the forlorn garret, now doubly dreary from the events that 
had recently occurred. The neighbérs kindly lent her vari- | 
ous articles of furniture, and strove to make her as comfort bouise was married shortly after to Castellian—that, having 
“able as might be; and hard was the struggle of the maiden |) finished his .nedical studics, he received his Doctor's diplo- 
herself against her untoward fate. She worked with her 
needle |pte and early for her subsistence, aud strove to dissi- | proved a good wife and a true, although wonderfully deti- 
pete ber meolenchely by escupetion—bet in ar the song ) cient in many points of modern femimine accomplishment ; 
died on ter lips, and snag dreems were bat the miser of ber but that her daughters made up for her deficiencies, turning 
waking thoughts, which despoudoney hed clothed in the sa- i out perfect geniuses in flower-painting and music, be: iJes 
blest huss. Sul che bore up ageinet it all, for there was a } many lesser good-for-nothing fashionable branches, at which 
something which whispoced to hea heart that succor was at | young ladies born only to get married prove in general won- 
hend, end: that the FAEUY beans of hope woul yet dawn | derfully expert. And so my story ends. W. F. 
on her sorrow and chase it away. \° Paris, Apeil, 1890, ‘ 

One evening, some months after these occurrences took 


place ; work : Severe Rermuasy.—A few days since a complaint 
Pein eee anael ates dere > thwortna | was made to one of our justices by a lazy, quarrelsome 


light of her garret, when insensibly a train of thought atose || gjjow, that another had abused him. Scarcely had the 
in ber mind of that dreamy kind which makes us often won- || complaint been made before the opposing party appeared, 
der where end in what it commenced and where it ended.— || with bis dismal ae ya ay 9 bmg ge — 

: investigating the dirty affair, was in doubt which shou 
Hee work dropped inte bee tap, ent tay er sot be fi . _ no little exasperaied both sides by telling 
the old leathern trank, which a gleam of sunshine falling 


them that they ‘acted no better than members of Con- 
through a broken pane threw into strong relief. The sight ' gress.’ 


I may add, for the sake of my less Knowing readers, that i We journeyed along, as usual in such cases, talking ear- 


| ma and became @ juminary in his profession—that Louise | 


For the New-Yorker. 
HEY-DAY STANZAS. 
I know not how it is, but I 
Have a queer heart to love withal ; 
Last week I saw a laughing eye 
Glance through the foldings of a shawl :— 
’T was but a moment—but that look has given 
My wildered brain full many a dream of heaven! 


I dreamed of that three days, and then 
A small foot hushed my full heart's beating ; 
A delicate small foot—but when 
In glance for glance our eyes were meeting, 
With the sweet emile that blandly seemed to melt 
From the pure cheek—you 'll well guess how | felt! 


I felt—as ever feel the idle 
When, Love not Reason, rules the star; 
I felt I could not just then bridle 
My thoughts to Wisdom’s lumbering car ; 
I felt that one such moment was worth more 
Than the lone pride that darkens years of Jore. 


They say that I'm inconstant—I 
With heart too much, and not enough 
Of nerve, (that is, stupidity) 
—Should be made up of sterner stuff; 
That | should delve and dive, like Learning's slave, 
For Wisdow’s harvest, reap'd but in the grave! 


"T is the cold folly of worn men, 
Of the shut heart and thought of gold; 
T listen passing humbly—theu 
I tell them—* Wait till I've grown old; 
Wait !—when the throbbing pulse is shrunk and dry, 
There 's time for the cold word and tearless eye! 


“Wait! till the young heart shall grow chill, 
And hope shall darken and depart ; 
Wait! ‘till as the shadows on the hill, 
The night shall gather o'er my heart: 
Wait! till the last of my wild oats are flung 
O'er the bleak world, whence never root hath ae 


From the Portland Advertiser. 
Actters from fic. Brooks.—No. LXXX. 
Napcies, Nevember, 1655, 

Ovr breakfast and our walks finished at Terracina,— 
walks not only over the hills, but among the fishermen on 
the sands of the shore,—and our passports signed, the most 
important act for the traveller of all, we bade adieu to that 
once famous city, and very soon entered the very passes 
of classic brigandage, if | may apply the phrase to places, 
where it is probable more robberies have been committed 
than inall the other places of the world. I venture tosay, 
that no traveller for fifty years ever passed these passes 
with an easy heart, for here have flourished the most fa- 
mous brigands of the earth, from Mastrillo, whose head 
loug decorated the gates of ‘Terracina, down to Jra Dia 
rolo, the bandit of Itri. These bandits once descended on 
tmasses from the mountains whose sides overhang this 
road upon the sea, and then when they had plundered and 
murdered to their hearts’ content, they fled to their moun- 
tain caves, and defied pursuit, Soldiers are now station- 
ed thickly upon this road, bat notwithstanding even the 
presence of their arms, a robbery is now and then com- 
mitted, even to thisday. ‘The people all about have the 
air of bandits. The cloaks that they suspend over their 
shoulders, and their slouching hats, give them a sinister 
aspect that no man wishes to trust. ‘The narrow pass im- 
mediately bey ond Terracina, was anciently called Lantule, 
and the classical reader will recoguize it as the spot which 
was occupied by Fabius Maximus in the second Punic 
war, to prevent Hannibal's advance by the Appian way. 
|| [tis bordered upon one side by steep frocks and moun- 
|| tains, covered with an endless variety of beautiful flowers 
|; aud shrubs, 2nd on the other side it is washed by the sea. 





| nestly of robbers and each deciding what we should do, if 
they came, which was to give up our money, and thanks 
be to the system of letters of credit, this was not much, 
when we came safely enough, of course, to the end of the 
Pope's dominions, where our passports were again signed, 
and entered those of his Neapolitan Majesty, where suc- 
cessive scenes occurred. 
|| In Europe bere, particularly in Italy, | have a horror 
|| Upen entering a new sovereign’s dominions ; and which ts 
|| mast to be feared, the bandits of the mountains, or the 
|| bandits of the castom house, is a question L have not de- 
|| cided yet. Since the police on the confines of the Po 
|| seut my companion and myself over this stream to be 
|| quarantuied in a vile village upon its banks, I approach a 
|, man of authority with an instinctive dread. Judge then, 
|) how we must have felt, as a Neapolitan sallicd from the 
|| gate of the barrier, with a pair of tongs in lis hand, and 
|| demanding our passports, took them in these tongs, and 
then shrunk from us as if we were the plague.— 
Two soldiers with fixed bayonets, prevented our further 
progress, which my new friend, (who, as | have said in a 
|| former letter, had tumbled from the Alps by the laws of 
\\ gravitation, into Rowe) attempting, in unconscious inno- 
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cence to make, came back to us with his hair erect, at the i had entrusted his life. At length the magistrates of 
bayonets bristling in his eyes, demanding what on earth || 


this meant. Not knowing ourselves, of course we could 

notanswer; but after waiting a long time, the police oti- 

cer came ou’, seeking an explaination of the German pass | 
port which my new friend had innocently got, he knew 
nothow. The German, however, was a step beyond the 
Neapolian’s ken, and his Neapolitan italian, particularly 

whea he bellowed it out, to make us hear, tweaty fect off, 
or more, Was many steps beyond us; but at last we ex- 
plained, as we could, the German metamorphosis our 
American friend had gone through, as he had came inte 
fialy though the German comimons, whom he permitted 
to pass.—our quarantine in Reme it appears having been 
fully out, and the police and all its minions hovered 
around us fora fee. We feed them of course. —there is 
no other way, and passing but a short distance further, 
we Went through another ull which took toll again, when 
arriving at Fondi, four miles further, we found that the 
Custom House Mill was yet to be passed, the worst mill of 
all, “Lhe cnstdin house vihcers have the power io ran- 
sack a man’s baggace as they please ; and ta Italy, cever- 
ally speaking, Uiey exercise Unis power less or more, ac 
gording to the proportion that they think a man will pay 
to be free from them. At Fondi, the chief of the Castom 
House was one of the best built: and as to personal bean- 
ty, the noblest man I ever saw. His head, his whole 
figure, seemed to be shaped in Nature's best mould. Un- 
der our system of govermment, | am certain, if there is 
anv thing of intellect to be judged of by the tace or head, 
that such 4 man must have been one of the very first men 
of his age. I looked upon his commanding tgure with 
the same interest with which I would study the Gelvidere 
Apollo ;—and yet for a Neapolitan dollar, that wan let all 
our baggage puss unexamined! And we gave him this 
dollar in public, and he turned te his companions laugh- 


ingly and said, ** Now we will have some wine and a din- 


ner Such are the debasing influences of that order of 











society, Which in some degree forces all to be knaves, and 
thus not only degrades the character, bat even the intel- 
lect of mankind. The King rules by foree, and taxes un- 
willing subjects by force. ‘The people in revenge turn 
knaves, ind cheat and rob when they Uink it can be done 

! wholly by fores 
over an wuwiling | eople, tinust heverexpect to i ave stib- 
jeets that are honest. ‘The reward of sucha state of soci- 
ety 13 for the knaves, not the virtuons 

Onur second night's tarry was at Mola di Creta. We 
had passed Ltri, which is one of the most miserable bandit 
looking like villages in one ef the pretest countries on 
earth,—a country abounding with vines, fies, and the like 
good things of this wor! The Cenotaph of Cicero is 
shown upon this road, erected to mark the spot where 
this, the greatest and * the last of the old Romans,’ was 
slain. Even the litte pathway mentioned by Plutarch, as 
terning from the Appian Way down to thecoast, when he 
was hastening to embark, is shewn by the people. ‘The 
road is lined with antiquities, and in walls and vineyards, 
they are to be seen. iflereabont, but antiquaries dispate 
upon these spots, was the famons villa of Cicero, his Fer- 
mmianum, as itis called, which once was «o splendida place 
that Cicero boasts of it and says—** Basitticas habeo, non 
tillam.’ A hotel eailed Villa di Cicerone now stinds upon 
a villa which they suppose to be his, and in its garden are 
yet seen ruins of the Formiauam. ‘This, however, was 
not one of Cicero's villas, splendid as it was, for it appears 
that this great man not only knew how, but had the means 
to enjoy all the comforts, and the physical, as well as the 
intellectual luxuries of this life. Onan eminence above 
Mola, is the tomb of Munatias Planens, the disciple of Ci- 
cero, which is of a circular and magnificent form, like the 
inansolenm of Cecilia Metella, near Rome. At a short 
distance across the Bay, is the ancient city of Greta, which 
derives its name from Caieta, the faithful nurse of Aine 
whom he baried here. This :ocient city rises on a lit 
tongue of land ont of the ocean as it were, and intakes a 
beaatifnl appearance in the distanee. Jt was near the 
harbor of Gaieta that Ulysses landed on his return from 
Troy, and having «ent seme of his men to examine the 
coast, Antiphates, King of the Laestrygones, a giant, and 
a cannibal, seized them, devoured one, and by Larling 
rocks, sunk the whole fleet of Ulysses, save the warrior’s 
own vessel. A flect of fishing boats now or eupy this sea 
The race of wen upon the shore, seem to be stricken by 
poverty, and all its attendant miseries. Begeorsare thic k. 
and importunaie. All is but the saddened relicsof a once 
famous bay where Romans loved to i:ive, and whose 
praises the Roman poets sang. 

The third morning we were np ot early dawn, and off 
as usual on our journey. The anewnt Loria wae pa ssed 
this day, now called the Gsriogtian. Near this river was 
the ancient Minturne, but above ail that is to be seen of 
it now are the remains of an aquednet, a theatre, and an 
amphitheatre. A marsh in this neighborhood was the spot 
to which Marines fled, when he feil into the power of the | 
magistrates of Mintarne, ‘The reader will recollect that 
this Marius was the proud victor of Carthage, who dispn- 
ted with Sylla theempire of Rome, but who, obliged at last 
to fly from Kome, was treacherously Ianded in these 
marshes at the mouth of the Liris, by the sailors to whom he |. 


with impunity. A government stustaine 















turne found him here, concealed by a cottager, and drag: 
ging him quite naked from the fens, candemned him to 
death; bat as no citizen could be found to undertake this 
oflice, a Ganl or Cimbrian was hired ‘The Gaui proceed 


| ed to his dungeon with his sword in hand to destroy bin, 


buta glance from the eve of Marins, and the question 
* Dost thou dare to kill Marius,” unserved his arm, that 


‘he threw down the sword and fled, crying, * L cannot kill 
} Marius.” The peopie¢ of Minturnw struck with asiopisi- 
‘ment, remorse ensued, and pity also, and Marius was let 
| loose, aud a vessel was given vite to seck exile in another 


land. Carthage, the scene of his former glory was the 
exile to which the winds drove him at last, but os seen as 
he landed there a Roman officer warned himofl. Struck 
dumb with grief and surprise, he uttered not a word, and 
the officer demanding * what answer he should carry back 
to the Pretor,” “tell him,” be replied with a deep sigh, 
“ thatthou hast seca the exiled Marius sitting upou tie ruins 
of Carthage,” and then in the happiest manner proposing 
the fate of that city and his own as warnings to the Vreetor. 


Such circumstances as these, and these alone as hey are 


recalled in journeying by the very spots, give interest to a | 
road whiei: otherwise would have no charins, 


We coxsted along during this day’s journey the hills | 


that produced the oid Falernian wine, which Horace and 
other Roman Poets quatied, and boasted of so much, and 
which in ther day was more fumonsthan are now the re- 
nowned vineyards npon the Rhine. The mons Massicus 
was in full sight, but not wah its groves of old, nor its 
branches shining m the sun. The modern Capua was 


| the next place that attracted our attention, but this Capua 


is nearly theee miles from that other Capua, that eltera 
Roma tov, as it was called, where the invading armies of 
linunibal reposed after the fatal batde of Cume,—and 
whose soft and subduing climate enervated him and his 
troops, and thus saved Rome itself. Modern Capua is but 
a dirty place, and but little is left even of the rams of the 
ancient, but are Wuat remain strewn over fields and vine- 
yards as if to tmapressthe traveller with the most melancholy 
nleas of fallen greatness, when he reealls to lis mind the 
fact that this city once vied insplendoreven with Rome 





itseif. Aversa was our resting place for the the third | 


night, for we choose to enter Naples by day, and net in 
the darkuess of night, which began to cover us by the time 
We were there. larly on the morning of the fourth day ° 
we entered the beautilul and lively e:ty with happy hearts, 
wearted with our journey, and rejoicing in seeing hfe and 


a) 


Mins l make abook of letters out of. I am anxious to get to Pa 


ris, and I shall travel there now, as fast as the mails will 
/carry me, for Sicily is inaccessible under the present quar- 
}antine regulations of Naples,—and if | go to Greece, | 
can see no prospect of getting back in this fever-fear that 
| now so :ages iu Haly, as to block up almost all the means 
‘of communication. Every day I have reason to say, and 
io believe that quarautines are worse than the plague er 
the cholera, for they shut me up, on whatever side 4 wrn. 
| Jascended Vesuvius in company with my companions, 
| among the first things I did im the vicinity of Naples. A 
tempung morning ailtred as from our homes on this moun- 
| tain excursion; but no sooner were we on the sides ot Ve- 
| suvius, than the roa fell im tornéuts, and the wind blew the 
|smoky sniphury vapor so in our faces, that, choaked as we 
were, every step cost us infinite pain. ‘Two of my com- 
pamions mounted on donkeys, and oscended on them till 
wecamme to the ashes that no dunkey can overcome with a 
mau upon his back, while two oihers of the party, one of 
| whom was myself, trusted to our well nied lege, and com- 
menced the ascent on foot. ‘i'wo boys followed us with 
| wine, and grapes, and bread, and eggs, which they well 
kuew they could find a market for on high, as fatigue and 
exhaustion made us bungry or thirsty. Our route at first 
was among the vineyards that shirt the base and sides of 
| Vesuvius, lands devastated, yet enriched and made Inxu- 


| rraut by the lava, and producing one of the most precious 


| 
| wines of Italy, the valine of which may be known from its 
}uame of Lacrywa Christi, or tears of Christ! We totied 
}up over the various strata of earth, the lava, &c. on our 
| way,—now marehing Letween what was once a boiling 
| stream of lava.—now among pulverised ashes and cinders, 
and now over Liige masses of stones, minerals and metals, 
| alt partly and irregularly fused and melted together, yet 
afterwards congealed in the oddest and most singular 
fortms—w ith rocks, caves, and fissures rolled together like 
| the waves of the sea, or sowe torrent blackened over, as it 
jistumblng down the clitix. Our eyes maiked out the 
course of the several streams that various cruptlions hed 
ltaken. We enjoyed what us raid tv be one of the most de- 
}lghtiul views mm the world, as well as we could, drenched 
in rainas we were. Naples and its bay were within this 
view, with the islands upon it, and so were the plains of 
| La Campagna Felice, the happy country, as itis called, 
‘The ascent wae fot « xceedingly diflicult ullwe were with- 
ina nile of the highest summit, when it became one of 
the most painful Lever wad-, for it was notouly siecp, but 
our foothold was in the ashes which slid from: under us, 


soul once more in the people among whom we were.—® every step we tor k; and in addition to tis, the sulphur- 


Rome was so sombre that there we always felt as if we 
were ina tomb, but bere all is action and viv acity, and if 
is the first city | have seen, since | left London, that re- 
minds me of any thing like what is daily viewble in the 
busy cries of our own land. Never was there a city that 
made a more chorming unpresston upon me as T entered 
it. ‘The happy contrast it has with Rome ts perhaps charm 
enough, buttae novelties here are of commanding interest 
—the curious costumevof menand horses—the strange ex- 
hibitiens of character in the streets, where all the people 
seem to lve—the squadrons of the Lazzaront, &e.—-in shori 
sach things as onght be expected to be seen where » 
houses are turned inside out, asit were, aud thusall is made 
visible that only the household gods witnessed elsewhere. 


B. 


THINGS IN NAPLES. 
November, 157%. 

L.vexy ix it that Naples ia about the end of things to be 
seen in Italy, and that much of that which ia to be scen 
here is unlike what is to be seen any where else. I have 
seen so many churches «pleadid in outward architecture, 
and princely in the decorations within, that T enter one 
now as atask. Thavescenso muchot palaces, thateven a 
woodman's hut would be a better treat. Paintings begin 
to lose their charm.aod even Scuipture ceases to have that 
divinity which in my eves itonee had. A man's eyes be- 
come fatigued with spiendor, as his appetite with sweets, 


) Traveiling and sight seeingin Maly, at last begin to be es 


labor, a duty parniul to be done, and one longs for repose, 
as if one was existed by study. Lam quite weary my- 
self, and Lam quite sure too, that you must he weary of 
me, wandermng, as | have been for a long time, among 
scenes Which can litte interest you tn a land so utterly va- 
riant from this that I sec here. 

Thus lucky is it that Naples is at least the beginning of | 
of an end of the clorics of Staly. and that thie end is «0 di-| 
versified as to sharpen the eyes even of the dulled and eat- | 
urated traveller. ‘The smoke, the lire, the thines, and the 
earthquake of Vesuvins are here. That unearthed city of 
the dead, Poinnen, 19 aleo hereahont. This is the land of 





| reous air that the wind drove im our faces, almost stopped 
| respiration, as we would pull and putt to mount an inch 
jbigher. Many a time TE thought | mast give up, as} souk 
i down in the ashes, unable to breathe the dreadful sir, but 
| when the vapors would clear away, | would mount again, 
and thus with resolution | putied onward and upward, till 
| at last my heart beat with joy, ae | found myself on some 
| thing that resetmbied level ground. Bat even here [ cou'd 
| notsee where 1 was, the vapor was so thick, blown as 4 
|yet was directly in onr faces, and our guide, lam sure, 
| unght have conducted us all to the chasm of the crater, 
j and then have tumbled us im with impunity, blinded as we 
}were. At last, he putus in, and under the shelter of a lit- 
| tle crater, where on one side we were protected from the 
storm and the vapor, having by onr feet spouting flames, 
| and in every cavity beside us, the imtensity of the heat of 
janmoven. tn this magnificent fire-place, we devoured the 
| bread, the wine and the grapes, and there roasting our 
eggs, tuade as excellent a repast as we could desire. The 
| fain fell upon us, itis true, but the heat dried us as fast on 
| We were wet. T turned to my right, and found oo over 
jj, coatol mine, with which | had made so many campaigns, 
that the worse it looked the more 1 valued it. burnt throagh 
and throughon the lava rock where Lhung it to dry. N y 
| shoes were finished too;—ond NY Compamons Upon ex 
jamimation found themselves well scorched while they were 
jlanghing at me. Our littl crater chasm became too hot 
| for us im fect, and we «allied ont in the storm again, over 
| the lava billows now conzealed, to see the grandest of sil 
| the craters, Whence came oll he smoke, the rocks and the 
j}Aames. Along we went Ter hug our way aa it were, blind- 
ped by the vapor or the smoke, and coughing and suffeeca- 
}tmg alinest, asthe eniphar mshed in opon our tangs. 
| Certain E aim, thatif | could only have seen Satan here. I 
| never should have had doubt that this was his bome, for 
| never did deseriptiou or taney put him in so awful a 
place. At last I came apon his very throne, am it were, 
for I presume it is settled that hw throne sinks as deep in 
| the earth as the thrones of other princes rise above it. 
| This tuone, I fancied, might be the very crater of the 





the Cumman Sibyl, aud the ‘Tariarus and the Elysian || voleano, and horrid and direful enough was the pit, even 
fields of the poets are here. If an American were to | to be the throne of Satan himself! [looked into this aw- 
make Naples his firet landing ground, as he put foot in|! ful hole of fire, and attemptedto descend, und did descend 


this old world, his senses would be stupified by the strenge- 
ness of all things about him, but the coastant novelties met | 
with in months of travelling, have taken away from me al- 
most all of that thrilling sensation that novelty first seen, | 
inspires; and | have even crept up the sands of Vesuvins 
and walked down its awful crater, over fire and sulphur, 
with but common emotion. 1 will not keep you long in 
Naples then, though there are sights enough to be seen to | 


some distance down its sides, but the smoke, the pitehy 
vapors, and sulphurcous steams soon drove me back, 

on regained the upper regions again, and all the ambi- 
tion | ever felt to have a peep uito the regions below, was 


snflocated atonce. Our guide told us there were days,— 
if Vesuvius was quiet,—when we could descend to the 
bottom of the crater, but surely this was not one. Thus 
amply satified with the drenching, steaming, smoking end 
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suffucating we had undergone, we bade ad:eu to the sum- 
mit, and began to tumbie down the ashes on the side oi | 
the mountain which we hed ascended with so much pain. 
Uur decent dowuward was rapid enough, jnd as we le ip- 
ed from spot to spot, we woald ut times sink in the ashes 
almost up to our knees. Soon we were at the erm 
tage, Where visitors tarry all night when they wish to see 
the rising of the sun from Vesuvins’s sumuait, or to see the 
flames amid the darkness. Anouw we were among the 
vineyards below, aud at the town of Portici, where ou 
carriage awaited to take us to Naples. A few minerals 
purchased—our guide paid: and we were off—and uius 
ended our visit to Vesuvius. 

One of our next visits out of Naples was to the far-fimed 
Pompeti—distance about 12 miles. We hired a carriage 
in Naples, and at early ‘norn were upon our way. [By 
ten o'clock we were in the street of the tombs, and upon 
the gate of that city, which from the year 79 was lost, ull 
accident discovered the place where it was, in 1750. If 1 
were to undertake to teil all that is now to be seen in this 
city, I should but make a catalogue, and interest no one, 
aud therefore L will limit myself in as brief a deserption 
as possible. Unearthed as Pompei now ts, with its rool- 
less houses that the superiucumbent weight has tumbled 
in, the first impression is uot that this is the mansion of 
the dead of so many centuries, and this mmpression ts 
strengthened by the fresh and almost new appearance that 
all the baildings exhibit, but when one sees so many tombs 
lining a single street, and wheu oue sees sirects so mar- 
row, houses so small, aud so strangely built, that first in- 
pression soon yields to another which shows that thes city 
is not of this ceutury, nor even of many of the past Unat 
have gone by. Modern you see tt is not, for there is no- 
thiag modeca in all its arrangenreuts. ‘The midile ages 
you also see, have left ne stamp upon it. for there is uoth- 
mg of a gothic, or Saracen, or Arabic look. Thus the 
nund wanders backwards, ull it fixes itself upon a period, 
when it finds as it were an ilastration in a cily rescued 
from the dead, aud yet preserved in all iis freshness, of 
the books and of the classics of other days, with which his 
reading has made him familiar. Pompeti now exposed as 
tis to the light of the sun, is aciy of Mazua Grecia be- 
queathed to us, as it were. We have in it one of the very 
best histories of the Past, and such a histury ax no book 
em tell. Before L had sven tus city, b bad no idea of the 
mtinate links that there were between our times and the 
times of old. ‘Tue barbarian invaders of Ltdy never tind- 
ing Pompeu, barred i ashes as it was, of course, could 
never distarb or otherthrow aught that was anit, and even 
Time and age were defied, for what these as'ves had lid- 
den, ceased to grow old auy longer, aud thus | 


| 


ae 
come down to us, jusias ot Was when is mhabilsnls ed 
from its walls im terror of the iruptions of Vesuviur.— 
Thus we step into a city nearly eig*teen hundred years 
old, but old age has not touched it, and we see the habia- 
tions of the men of that day, which they «eemed but a mo- 
ment before to have left for us to visit. How many Ging 
we see all like the present day, and how little tune has 
changed usim mach of life. In the pavements of the 
streets can be seen the very holes that the wheels of the 
carriages had worn which was to me one of the freshesi 
rehes of old antiquity. ‘Thimbles, needles, portumes, 
filxe hair, eyebrows, cosmetics, ilesh-scrapers. paint at 
rouge were found in some of the boudvirs of some of the 
women. Vanity you wee, Was the same tren. eighteen 
hundred years ago, as itis now. ‘The horrot of the allright | 
of thatawfnl day when Pompeit was overwhelmed, ts bes! 
seen in the Villa of Diomed, whichas but a littl: way ou 
of the city. Two skeletons were found in bis gare 
(who bad been prohably flying toward the sea,) that ucar- 
est to the door had keys in one hand, and a gold ring, or- 
namented with two seperate heads in the other, and not 
fir from these skeletons were found fragments of silter 
vases, anda linen wrapper, containing eighty-eight pieces 
of silver money, ten of gold, and nine of bronze. Ta dn 
garden is seen What was a reserveir for fish, and a 
d'can, ancient Wine jars are sull resung in tie cellar, 
against the walls, to which they are glued by dust aud 
ashes: and here the skeletons of eighteen grown persons, 
and two children (one quite a baby,) were discoverc'i 
Perfect impressions of each corpse were distinguishable in 
the dust and ashes, which probably drifted through the 
loopholes into this cellar. Several necklaces, with other 
gold ornaments, silver and bronze, a piece ef coral, a 
comb, &c. were among the valuables which in the fright, 
a young woman, who was one of the skeletons, had grasp- 
ed inher hands, when she with the family, fled to this cel- 
lar for a retreat. Copies of these necklaces, as well as of 
many other curious things in Pompeii, are now manufac- 
tured and sold in Naples, aud itis becoming quite fashion- 
able to wear them atthe present day. 

As we went into the city by the Via Domitiana, as i 
was called, the road upon which were the tombs, as upon 
the Appian Way ont of Rome, not only tombs are seon 
among which the Pompeians seemed to have their seat: 
of pleacure, without that fear of the presence of the death 
that now besets all of us of this day,—but an inn is seen, 
where strangers were lodged, when strangers were not 
permitted to sleep within the walls of the eny. ‘This inn 
appears to have becn capacious, and ty have been provi- | 
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| tire of wheeis with six spokes, the skeleton «f adonkey, 
and a piece of bronze resembling a horse's bit, wer + found 
Uwers. ‘The excavation of the portico of this inu brought 
to light five human skelctons, four of which (locked in 
eceh other's arms) are supposed to be those of a wother 
aud her children, who on reaching the portico, were :uiio- 
ented by showers of asies. Close to the city gate is seen 
he sentry bux, which was alse vecupied by a suldicr who 
| died at his post, as a skeleton, a lance, and the crest of a 
jhelmet were found within it. On entering the city, 
} another inmis seen, with all the appendages of a Trai- 
teur’s kitchen, &c. A building called a Coflee House, is 
alo here, but thas called withuut much reason, as cofieve 
was a drimk that the Greeks and Romans were iguorant 
Probably it answered the purpose of the Restaurants 
of the present day. Itmay have been the place where 
the ancients bought their vomits which they were accus- 





| 
tomed to take—the wretehes—when they wanted to do 


justice to a good dinner! The House of the Vestals with 
the word salve (welcome,) Wrought i mosaic, was also 
shown. The Anatomical Theatre is not far off, where 
were found above forty chirurgical ins:ruments, some re- 
seinbling those of modern times, and others of which the 
useisuuknown. The Castom House, cud a soap maun- 
factory, aud a pubhe Banking Honse, are here pointed 
out. ‘Phe house of Cains Saliust isnmoug the remarkable 
houses shown \ Fouutain of pecaliar beauty adorned 
ihe Quadrangle, and opposite to the door of entrance was 
a sundll flower garden, ia which the Triclinum for summer 
dinu rs sill remains. dn the rooms appropriatad to the 
females of this honse, are tolerably well preserved paint. 


jimgsin fresco, such as Diana and Acton, Europa, Phryxus 


aud Helle, Mars, Venus and Cupid. Tie room which 
contains the last mentioned picture is beautifully paved 
with African marbles, and paintings. In a neiguboring 
lane Was discovered the skeieion of a woman supposed to 
be the mistress of the mansion, with three of her servants. 
\ suall quantity of money, a silver mirror, which Grecia: 
ladies carried about them, Intagli set im gold rings, a pair 
of ear rings, a necklace composed of gold chains, aud five 
gold bracelets were found among these skeletons. 

Ax we went on yet farther, our conductor, who is an 
ollicer appointed by the government, and who watched 
us narrowly lest we showd plunder a relic, pointed out a 
farner's shop, then the abode of a Ballet Master, decorated 
with Freseoes representing wiutsical instruments, theatrir 
scenery, Sc.—a chyulist’s aud draggist’'s shop,—and « 
Restaniant, among other buiddings. A house called * 
Hiouse of a Dramatic Poet,” was one of the most expen- 
sve and elegantly adorned private dwellings that we saw. 
Beautiul Frescoes were found in this house, which artists 
class wih the best productions of Raphael. ‘Thus you 
sec, that even ina the art of Painting, if their judgment be 
true, we are notahead of the ancieuts. Whatmust struck 
me, as Llovked upon this Louse, was the classical and 
ech manner of decoration, aud though we of the present 
day, i soun learnt, may boast of our superior con 
yet we are far from being able to boast of superior cle- 
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ganee. Por example, the walls of their apartinents were 
painted all over, with many subjects, of which the follow- 


ng is a specunen:—Dedalas fying to Magna Greeia, 
Icarus subinerged ito the Cretan sea, although a Marine 
feity attempts to save him—Combats of Wartiors on foot, 
and Amazons in cars,—and the parting imterview between 
Achilles and Briscis. ‘The most beaut:ful ancient Mosaic 
hitherto discovered was found in the quadrangle of this 
house. Itis now removed to Naples. ht appears to re- 
present the rehearsal of a Drama, and is composed of 
several figures, among whom silts aa old man, encircled by 

six persons, one being completely masked; another on tu 





pout of being masked; a third m the act of taking off 
her mask, perhaps to ask the old man for another, and a 
fourth though apparently disposed to pat on a mask, list- 
ening ta what passes. 

But i must harry on to “the Pablic Baths,” but yet I 


cannot stop here further than tosay,that as a commenta 
Vpon ancient authors. from llomer down, it is one of 
best ia the world, for the traveller even to this day sees 
ih» manner in which these establishments were regulated, 
when bathing was almost as much the business of life as 
eating is now. After viewing these, we passed to many 
others, with open conrts that had been richly decorated, 
from whence not only frescoes had been taken, but statues 
lin marble and in bronze, and mosaics too. When these 
buildings were first disinterred, all was found as it must 
j have been on the very day of that dread calamity, when 
| the inbabitants were destroyed. Their kitchen ntensi's 
even as well as the ornaments of their persons, were as 
they left them, and when tripods are found in one room, 
pots may be found in another. 
when first discovered was fuil of marbles. ‘The apart- 
ments appropriated to the sacerdotal minisiers of the god- 
deas are seen on: the right of tis Temple, where was 
discovered a slab of marble recording their names. We 
learn from an inseription, that * Marens ‘Tullius Cicero, 
gon of Marens, erected at his awn private expense, this 
Temple to Portima Augusta,” and thus it seems that in 
the ofd as in our times, rich individuals erected their tem- 
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ded with horses and carringes, a: remains of a cart, the | 


The Temple of Fortune | 


ples to their gods, as we do to ours. The Forum Civile is | 
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jone of the most? inter:st ng epots in Pompeii. At the 
nor: hern end vi ...13 ouce splendid Forat, are the remains 
jot asately Uemple supposed to have been consecrated 
to Jupiter. Here, in this Forum, now sod 
people once assembled to icarn the news, and to discuss 
important subjects, and here the national festivals and 
religious cercmonies were celebrated. On the right of 
the ‘Yemple of Jupiter stands a splendid and spacious edi- 
fice which was consecrated to Venus. ‘The Basilica, or 
prineigul Court of Justice is not far off. Elsewhere is 
seen the temple of Romulus, and the Pantheon. Near 
the Pautheou are ranges of shops, and in these shops were 
found scales and hooks, inkstands, lamps, measures for 
liquids, &c. Even in the fish shops, were frescoes repre- 
senting fishes. The ‘Triangular, Forum interested us much, 
and so did the Tragic Theatre, but the Temple of Isis in- 
terested more. Bulwer in his Pompeii has given an 
interest to this spot, and indeed to all Pompeii, for taking 
the liberty of the romaucer, he has put men in the streets, 
and Priests at the altar, and thus we think we see Pompeii 
as it was. One of the unfortunate Priests of Isis, or his« 
skeleton rather, was found with a sacrilicial axe in his 
hand, seeming as it were, to be making an eflort to escape 
the dreadful consequences of the eruption, by hewing his 
way out of the kitchen door. Another sex to have 
luaded himself with the treasures of the Temple, and fled, 
bat was overtaken by death ia the vicinity of the Tragic 
Theatre, where his skeleton with 360 
coins of silver, 42 of bronze, and & of gold, wrapped up 
in cloth so strong as to have sustained no injury by the 
apse of seventeen ceuturies. Others of the Priesis are 
supposed to have caught up the sacred hatchets, and 
tempted to cut themselves a passage through the walls of 
their ‘Temple, while some ure supposed to have been 
suffocated when sleeping, aud others had not time to 
escape, or felt it a direlicuou from duty to abandon their 
The Comic Theatre and the coilosse] Amphi- 
theatre, with its tury row of seats, are also among the 
things that must seen. Only three 

have as vet been disinterred ai Pompeii, from which it ap- 
pears that the inhabitants, generally speaking, made their 
escape. What tary be called the moverbies of Pompeu, 
have been chieily removed to the Museum in Naples for 
the purpose of preserving them, but nevertheless, Pompeii 
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hundred skeietons 





us it is, is ¢ oF the grest curious sights of lnis great 
world. 
We spent about eight hours in th’s city in which there 


ste 





dwells not new a soul, and we cou'd with pleasure. i 
time had permitted, have “ty there for days. I jrarted 
frou its walis through a gate” opposite that which we en- 
tered, and as my eye saw in the distance other cities thot 


had grown up around the base of ths fearful Vesuvius, 
that had thus buried such a city here, | cou!d not bat feel 
that there was a temerity in the conduct of the inhabitants. 
There stood the awful mountain even now, and if net 
muttering aud thundering in all its ancient terrer, vet 
strong in ils capacity to act again, as the clouds of smoke 
that rolled from its crater, taught u Pompeii, whose 

te with inhabitants, whose ports were 
crowded with vessels, whose people were the gayest and 
the liveliest of this sunny chme,—buried in ashes, and 
lave.—lest under ground for centuries even from the 
knowledge of man. There it stands now almost in its an- 
cient glory, as an awful history of what a land this is, and 
yetthe 7 le build, and live, end sing, and dance here, 


even when Vesuvius is rolling his stream of fire down 


s. 


stiects “cnn 
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his sides. HTlerculaneum is sunk under ground. The 
sun never enters it, but over it another city has grown ap, 
ind the carriage roll< now almost where were the ciouds 
before. Tie ft Pompeii with an unpression that I had been 


paying a visit to the dead seventeen centuries old, and [ 


it fur the day that I hed been living with the ancients in 


their own homes. But as Linoved toward Naples, and on 
Sunday, os it was, saw the crowded throng that filled the 
streets of every town, the vision was dissipated at once, 


From death, [had stepped to the busiest life as it were. 
Anticnity was ima moment forgotten when in the crowd 
of Naples, for with snch a peeple all one can think of is, 
of them. The pitchy smoke, and the lurid flames of Ve- 
suvins have no terrors for them. The present is all they 
think of, and the past is with them but a song. B. 


Cavomny.—Caluumtors cre those who have neither 
good hearts nor good understandings. We ought not to 
think il! of any one till we have palpable proof, and even 
then we should not expose them to others 

We ought to attend to our own business and not med 
die with the affairs of others unless we are applied to, to 
render a service. We should condemn no one unheard. 

Look on slancerers as direct enemies to civil society ; as 
persons without nonor, honesty, or humanity. Whoever 
entertains yon with the faults of others, designs to serve 
in a similar wenner, 


Hann Tines.—An old lady, wes compa ning a few 
days ase ia the market of the excesive hizh price of pro- 
visions. © Itis not meant eniy that sso enormonsly ¢ ear, 

| said she, ** but | cat not obt: in four for a pudding tor iess 
than doubl> the usnal price, and they d> not make the 


“a be i? 
eges half s» large cs they tsed to be" Boston Mercantile. 
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We copy from the ‘ Mirror’ of last Saturday, the subjoined Poem, | 
which, for rythmical beauty and felicitous imagery, is fully enutled to 
claim equality of rauk with, if not superiority over, any of the 
choicest compos:tions of the times, It was furaished to the Mirror 
through the exertions of the English Correspondent of that journal, | 
who states that it was writtea in 1822 by Wilham Mackworth Praed, | 
then a student at the University of Cambridge, and now a Member of 
the British Parliament. Several most excellent lyries have from time 
to time appeared, from the same source, all of which, in counexion 
with Lillian, were supposed to have been the preductions of Miss 
Pardoe, It is but simple justice to the real author, that thisf @ should | 
be known, as Lillian is a gem, to be accounted the author of which | 
should gratify the literary pride of Miss Pardoe, and we can scarcely | 
censure her silence, when its authorship was publicly imputed to her. | 
‘The Mirror's correspondent also mentions that Praed talks of visiting 
the United States. He will be most warmly received. Fr. 


— { 
ADVERTISEMENT. | 
The reader is requested to beheve that the following statement js 
literally true; because the writer is well aware that the circumstances 
under which Lilltaa was composed are the only source of tts merits, | 
and the ouly apology for its faults. 
At «a small party at Cambridge some malicious belles endeavored to | 
confound! their sonnetteering frends, by setting unintelligible and in- 
explicable subjects for the exercise of their poetical taleats. Among | 
many others the Thesis was given out which ts the motto of Lillian: | 
“A dragon's tail is flayed to warm i 
A headless maiden’s heart,” } 
aud the following poem Was an attempt to explain the riddle. i 
The partiality with which it had been hovored in maouscript, and j 
| 
! 





the frequent appheations which have been made to the author for 

copies, must be his excuse for having a few impressions struck off for 

private circulation among tus friends. j 
it was written, however, with the sole view of amusing the ladies in 

whose circle the idea originated; and to them, with all due humility 

and devotion, it is tnseribed. | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, October 26, 1822. 


LILLIAN. 


“ A dragon's tail is flayed to warm 


A headless maiden’s heart. Mus — 


“ And he's cleckit this great muckle bird out o° this wee egg! he could 
wile the very flounders vut o’ the Frit Mr. Saddictree, | 
CANLOL | 
THERE was a dragon in Arthur's time, 
Wheo dragons and grifiins were voted * prime,’ j 
Of monstrous reputation : 

Up aud down, and far and wide, | 
He roamed about in his scaly pride; | 

And ever, at morn and fy ) 
He made such rivers of blood to run f 
As shocked the sight of the blushing sun, | 
And deluged haif the nation. | 
It wax a pretty wonstcr, too, | 
| 





With a crimson head, and a body blue, 
And wings of a warm and delicate hue, | 

Like the glow of a deep carnation: j 
And the terrible tail that lay behind, 

Reached out so far as it twisted and twined, } 
‘That a couple of dwarfs, of woadrous strength, | 
Bore, when he travelled, the horrible length, 

Like a Duke’s at tne coronation. | 
His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, | 
Or the dragon had been in very svoth, } 

No insignificant charmer ; | 
And that—alas! be had ruined it, j 
When on new-year's day, in a hungry fit, ij 
He swallowed a tough and a terrible bu— HI 

Sir Lob in his brazen armor. 

Swift and light were his steps on the ground, j 
Strong and smooth was his bide around, } 
For the weapons which the peasants flung 1) 
Ever unfelt or anheeded rung, | 
Arrow, and stone, and spear, 
As snow o'er Cynthia's window flits, 
* Or raillery of twenty wits 
On a fool's unshrinking ear. 


| 
| 
| 
In many a battle the beast had been, | 
Many a blow he had felt and given. 
Sir Digere came with a menacing mien, 
But he sent Sir Digore straight to Heaven; 
Sit and stour were the arms he wore, 
Huge the sv ord he was wont to clasp. 
But the «word was little, the armor brittle, 
Locked in the coil f the dragon's grasp. ) 


Hie came on Sir Florice of Sesseny Laud, 
lretty Sir Florice from over the «ea, 

And stashed hin all os he stepped on the sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut ad the tree. 
No oue till now, had found, I trow, | 

Any, thing good in the scented youth, 
Who had taken much pains to be rid of his beaing, 
Before they were sought by the dragon's tooth. | 


He came on the Sheriff of Hereford, | 
As he sat him down to his Sunday dinner: } 
And the Sheriff he spoke but this brief word: 
“St. Francis be good to a corpulent sinner!” 
Fat was he, a4 a Sheriff might be, 
From the crown of his head to the tip of his toe; 
But the Sheriff was small, or nothing at all, 
When put in the jaws of the dragon fue. 


He came on the Abbot of Arnondale, 
A« he kneeled him down to his morning devotion - 
Zut the dragon he shuddered, and turned his tail | 
About * with a short uneasy motion.’ 
Jron and steel, for an early meal, 
He stomached with ease, or the Muse isa liar; 
But out of all question, he foiled in digestion, 
If ever he ventured to swallow a Friar’ i 





Monstrous brute !—his dread renown 

Made whispers and terrors in country and town ; 
Nothing was babbled by boor or knight 

But tales of his civic appetite. 

At last, as after dinner he lay, 

Hid from the heat of the solar fay | 
By boughs that had woven an arbor shady, 
He chanced to fall in with the Headless Lady. 
Headless! alas! ‘twas a piteous cibe ; 

Vil drink Agauippe, and then describe. 


Fond of his jest and fond of his can, 
But never over-wise ; 

And once, when his cups had been many and deep, 

He met with a dragon fast asleep, 
*T was a faery in disguise. 

In a dragon's form she had ridden the storm, 
The realw of the sky invading ; 

Sir Grahame’s ship was stout and fast, 

But the faery came on the rushing blast, 

And shivered the sails, and shivered the mast, 

And down went the gallant ship at last, 
With all the crew and lading. 

Aud the fay langhed out, to see the rout, 
As the last dim hope was fading; 

Aud this she had done jn a love of tua, | 
And a love of masquerading. H 

She lay that night in a sunny vale, 
And the yeoman found her sleeping; 

Fiereely he smote her glittering tail, 

But oh! his courage began to fail, 
When the faery rose all weeping. 

“Thou hast lopped,” she said—* beshrew th'ne hand! 


| 
Her father had been a stout yeoman, | 
| 


The fairest foot in faery-land! | 
“ Thou hast an infant in thine home! | 
Never to her shall reason come q 


For weeping or for wail, 
Till ste shall ride with a fearless face | 
On a living dragon's ecale, 
And fondly clasp to her heart's embrace | 
A living dragon's tail.” 
The faery's form from bis shuddering sight | 
Flowed away im a stream of light. 


Disconsolate that youth departed, } 
Disconsolate and puor; 

And wended, chill and broken-hearted, 
‘To his cottage on the moor; 

Sadly and silendy he knelt 
this lonely hearth beside ; 

Alnus! how desolate he felt 
As he hid his face and cried. | 

The cradle where the babe was laid 
Stood in its own dear nook, } 

But long—how long! he kuelt, and prayed, | 
Aud did not dare to look. 

Hle looked at lest; his joy was there, 

And slumbering with that placid air 

Which only babes and angels wear. | 

Over the cradle he leaned hi« head ; 

The cheek was warm, and the lip was red; | 

And he felt, he felt, as he saw her lie, | 

A hope—whieh was a mockery. | 

The babe unclosed her eve’ pale lid; | 

Wiy doth he start frown the sight it Ind? | 

He hath scen in the dim and fitful ray, | 

That the light of the soul hath cone away! | 

Sich nor prayer he uttered there, 

fn mute and motionless despair, 

But he laid hin down beside hi« child, 

And Littias saw bin dic—and emiled. 

The mother! she had gone before; | 

Awl in the cottaze on the moor, | 

With none to wateh ber and caress, 

No arm to clasp, no vowe to bless, 

The witless clnid crew wp alone, 

And wade all Nature's book ber own. 





If, in the warm and passionate hour | 
When Reason sleeps in Feacy's bower, | 
If thou linet ever, ever felt 

A dream of delivate beauty melt 

luto the heart's recess, 

Seen by the soul, and seen by the mind, 

But indietine t it« loveliness, 

Adored. aud net defined ; 

A bricht creation, a shadowy ray, 
Fading and flitting im uit nway, F 
Nothing to caze on, and nothing to hear, 
But «omething to cheat the eye aud ear 
With « fond conception and joy of both, 
So that-vou might, that hour, be loth 
To chonge for some one's sweetest hiss 
‘Thy visions of unenduring bliss, 

Or lose some one's sweetest tone 

The wmarur thon drinkest all alone— j 

If such a vision hath ever been thine, | 
| 





Thou hast a heart thet may look on mine! 

For, oh! the light of my saddened theme 

Was like to naught but a poet's dream, 

Or the forms that come on the twilight's wing, 
i 
! 
| 





Shaped by the «oul’« imagining. 

Beantiful ehade, with her tranquil wir, 

And her thin white arin, and ber flowing hair, 
And the light of her eye so boldly obscure, | 
And the hue of her cheek so pale and pure ! i} 
Reason and Vhouclt she bettieens known, 

Hier heart was as cold as a heart of stone; H 
So you might guexs from her eves’ dim rays, | 
And her idiot langh, and her vacant gaze. 

She wandered about ali lune ou the heather, 





She and the wild heath-birds her; 

For Lillian seldom spoke or smi 

But she sang as sweet as a little child. 

into her song her dreams would throng, 
Silly, and wild, and out of place ; 

And yet that wild and roving song 
Entranced the soul in its grace. 

Aud hence the story had ever run 

That the fairest of dames was a headless one. 


The pilgrim in his foreign weeds 
Would falter in his prayer; 

And the monk would pause in his half-told beads 
To breathe a blessing there ; 

The knight would loose his vizor-clasp, 

Aud drop the rein from hia nerveless grasp, 

And pass his hand across his brow 

With a sudden sigh, and a whispered vow, 

And marvel Flattery's tale was 

From a lip se young to an car so . 

She had seen her sixteenth winter out 

When she met with the beast | was singing about: 

The dragon, | told you, had dined that day ; 

So he gaved upon her as he lay 

Eamestly looking, and looking long, 

With bis appetiie weak and his wonder strong. 

Silent he lay in his motionless coil ; 

And the song of the lady was sweet the while— 


“Nonny Nonny! I hear it float, 
Junocent bird, thy tremulous note: 
It comes from thy home in the eglantine, 
And I stay this idle song of mine, ; 
Nonny Nonny! to listen to thine! 


“ Nonny Nonny! ‘Listas sings 
The sweetest of all ote | things '" 
So Sir Launcelot ave . 
Bat surely Sir Launcelot never heard 
Nonny Nonny! the natural bird !” 


The dragon he lay in mute amaze, 

Till something of kindness crept into his gave ; 
He drew the flames of his nostrils in, 

He veiled his claws with their epeckled skin, 
He curled his fangs in a hideous smile ; 

And the song of the lady was sweet the ehile— 


“Nonny Nonny! who shall tell 
Where the summer breezes dwell? 
Lightly and brightly they breathe and blow, 
But whence they come and whither they go, 
Nonny Nonny! whe shall know ? 


“Nonny Nonny! I hear your tone, 
But f feel ye cannot read mine own; 
And 1 lift my neck to your fond embraces, 
But who bath « en in your resting-places, 
Nonny Nonny! your beautiful faces!" 


A moment! and the dragon came 

Crouching down to the peerless dame, 

With his herce red eve eo fondly shinmg, 

And his terrible tail so meekly twining, 

And the scales on his buge limbs gleaming o'er, 

Gayer than ever they gleamed before. 

She had won bis heart, while abe charmed his ear, 

Aad Lillian smiled and knew po fear. 

And see, she mounts between hi« wings ; ‘ 
(Never a queen bad a gaudier throne,) 

And faery-like sbe site and sings, 
Ciuiding the «teed with a touch and a tone. 

Aloft, aloft in the clear blue ether, e 

The dame aad the dragon they soared together ; 

He bore ber away on the breath of the gale— 

The two lithe dwarfs held fast by the tail. 


Fanny! « pretty croup for drawing ; 

My dragon like a war-horse pawing, 

My dwarfs in a Gight, and my girl an an attitude, . 
Patting the beast in her soulless gratitnde, 

There, you may try it if you will, 

While f drink my coflve and aib my quill. 


CANTO TL 

The sun shone out on bill and grove; 

It was a glorious day, 
The ‘ord« and ladies were making love, 

Aud the clowns were making hay; 
But the town of Brentford marked with wonder 
A lichining in the «ky, and thunder, 
And thuking (‘twas a thinking town) 
Some prelies was coming down, 
A wichty mob to Merlin went 
To learn the canse of Uri« portent ; 
And he, a wizzard nace but comical, 
Looked through his glasses astronomical, 
And puzzled every foolish sconce 
By this oracular reepouse t 


“ Now the slayer doth not slay, 
Weaknucas Teane her fear away, 
Power hears the powerlean, ’ 
Pity rides the pityless ; : 
Are ye lovers? are ye brave? 
I lear ye this, and , and save! 
Ie that would wed the loveliest maid, 
Muat don the stouteat mail, 
For the rider shail never be sound in the head, 
Till the ridden be maimed in the tail. 
Hey, diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle ! 
None but the lover can read me my riddle,” 
liow kind art thou, and oh! how mighty, 
Cupid’ thou son of Aphrodite! 
by thy sole aid, in old romance, 
Heroes and hervines sing and dance ; 
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Of cane and rod there's little need ; 
They never learn to write or read ; 
Yet often, vt sadden light, 
Evamored contrive to write ; 
And often, in the hour of uved, 
Enamored youths coutrive to read. 
(! make a small digression here : 
merely mean to make it clear 
That if Sir Eglamour had wit 
Fo read and construe, bit by bit, 
All that the wizzard lind expressed, 
And start conjectures on the rest, 
Cupid had sharpened his discerning, 
The little god of love and learning,) 
He revolved in his bed, what Merlin had «nid, 
‘Though Merlin bad labored to scatier « veil on't; 
And found out the sense of the tail and the bead, 


Sie Eglamour was one o° the best 
Of Arthur's table round; 

He never set his spear in rest, 
But a dozen went to the ground. 

Clear and warm as the lightning Dame, 

His valor from his father came, 
His cheek was like his mother's; 

Aad his hazel eye more clearly shone 

‘Thaa any | ever have looked upon, 
Save Fanny's and two others! 

With his spur so bight, and hie reign so light, 
Aad his steed so swift and ready, 

And his skilful sword, to wound ot ward, 
And his spear so sure and steady ; 

Ile bore him like « British knight 
From London to Penzance, 

Avenged all weeping women's slight, 
And made all giante dance. 

And he had travelled far from home, 
Had worn a mask at Venice, 

Had kiased the Bishop's toc at Rome, 
And beat the 1 at tennis: 

Hence he had many a courtly p'ay, 
And jeerings and jibes in plenty, 

And he wrote more rhymes in a single day 
Than Byroa or Bowles in twenty. 


He clasped to his side his sword of pride, 
His swerd, whose native polish vied 
With many a gory stain; 
Keen and bright as a metcor-light, 
But not so keen and not so bright, 
As Moultrie’s* jesting vein. 
And hia shield he bound his arm afonnd, 
His shield, whose dark and dingy round 
Nought human could get through; 
Heavy aud thick as a wall of brick, 
But not so heavy and not so thick 
As Roberts's Review.t 
With a smile and a jest he set out on the quest, 
Clad in hie stoutest mail, 


With his helm of the best, and his spear in the rest, 


‘To flay the dragon's tail. 


The wanior travelled wearily, 
Many a league and many a mile ; 
Aud the dragon sailed in the clear blue sky; 
And the song of the lady was «weet the while— 


“My steed and I, my steed and I, 
On in the path of the wiada we fly, 
Aud I chase the planets that wander at even, 
And bathe my hair in the dews of heaven! 
Beautiful stare, so thin and bright, 
Exquisite visions of vapor and light, 
I love ye all with a sister's love, 
And I rove with ye wherever ve rove, 
And 1 Grink your changeless, endless seng, 
The music ve make as ye wander along! 
O§! let me be, as one of ve, 
Floating for aye ou your liquid sea; 
And I'll feast with you on the purest rain, 
To cool my weak and wildered brain, 
And [ll give you the loveliest lock of my bair 


” 


For a lithe spot in your realm of air! 


The dracon came down when the morn shone bright, I 


And slept in the beam of: the sun; 
Fatigued, no doula, with his airy fight, 
As I with my jingling one. 
With such a monstrous adversary 
Sir Eglamour was far too weary 
To think of bandying knocks; 
He came on his foe as still as death, 
Walking on tiptoe, and holding his breath, 


And iustead of drawing his sword from his sheath, 


He drew a pepper-box ! 
The pepper was as hot as flame, 
The box of a wondrous size ; 
He gazed one moment on the dame, 
Then, with a sure and steady aim, 
Full in the dragon's truculent phix 
He flung the scorching powder—whiz! 
And darkened both his eyes! 


Have you not seen a little kite — 
Rushing away on it* paper wing, 
To mix with the wild wind's quarrelling ? 
Up it soars with an arrowy flight, 
Till, weak and unsteady, 


ou't. 
Though none of his neighbors could make head - tail 


It dashes to earth from its hideous height. 
Sach was the rise of the beast in his pain, 
Such was his falling tw carth again; 
Upward he shot, but he saw not his path, 
Blinded with pepper, and blinded with wrath; 
One struggle—oue vain oue—of pain and ewotion! 
And he shot back again, ‘like a bird of the vceau'’ 
Long he lay, in a trance, that day, 
And alas! he did not wake betore 
The cruct knight, with skill and might, 
Lad lopped and flayed the tail Le wore. 


Twelve hours by the chime he lay in his slime, 
More utterly blind, | trow, 

Than a Polypheme in the olden time, 
Or a politician now. 

Ile sped, as svon as he could see, 

To the Payuim bowers of Rosalie; 

For there the dragon had hope to cure, 

By the tinkling rivulete ever pure, 

By the glowing aun, and fragrant gale, 

His wounded , and wounded tail! 

He hied him away to the perfumed spot ; 

The litde dwarfs clang—where the tail was not! 





The damec! gazed on that young knight, 

With so nething of terror, but wore of delight; 
Much she admired the gauutlets he wore, 
Much the device that his buckler bore, 

Much the feathers that danced on his crest, 
But wort the baldrick that shone ou bis breast. 
She thought the dragon's pilfered scale 

Was fairer far than the warrior’s mail, 

And che lifted it up with her weak wiite arm, 
Unconscious of its bidden charm, 

Awd round her throbbing bosom tied, 

ln mimicry of warlike pride. 





} Gone is the spell that bound her! 
The talisman hath touched her heart, 
| And she leaps with a fearful and fuwn-like start 





As the shades of glamory depart— 
Strange thoughts are glimmering round her; 
Deeper and deeper her check is glowing, 
Quicker and quicker her breath is flowing, 
i Aud her eye p moon out from its loug dark lashes, 
i Fast and full, unnatural flashes ; 
| Fug hurriedly and wild 

Doth jteason pour her hidden treasures, 
Of human gricfs, and human pleasures, 

Upon her new-found child. 

| Aud “ oh!" she saith, “ my spirit doth seem 
| 





To have risen to-day from a pleasant dream; 
A long, long dream—but [ feel it breaking! 
Painfully sweet is the throb of waking ;” 

| And then she laughed, aod wept again: 

| While, gazing on her heart's first rain, 

Bound in its turn by a magic chain, 

1] The silent vouth stood there: 

| Never had cither been so blest ;— 

You that are young may picture the rest, 

Yeu that are young A fair. 
Never before, on this warm land, 
Came Love and Keason hand in hand. 





{ 
| 
When vou are blest, in childhood's vears, 
With the brightest hopes, and the lightest fears, 
| Have you not wandered, in your dream, 
} Where a greener glow was on the ground, 
And a clearer breath iu the air around, 
And a purer life in the gay sunbeam, 

} And a tremulous murmur in every tree, 
And a motionless sleep on the quiet sea? 
| And have you not lingered, lingered still, 
All unfettered in thought and will, 

A fair and cherished boy ; 


Sceescye or Noses.—Turning over an old book the 
other day, we found a set of rules for discovering people's 
characters, by the length and formation of their noses. 
This ancient and forgotten inventions of later umes. It 
is simple in its application, and comprehensive, to the 
meanest understanding. {t« chief advantage, how? ver, is, 
that—whereas the bumps on a man’s head are hidden be- 
neath his hair or a wig, and worse qualities they indicate, 
the less will he permit them to be examined—here, on the 
contrary, the index of bis character is precisely the most 
prominent feature of his face. It would seem as if nature 
had taken this precaution in order to render hypocrisy 
unavailable. A person might endeavor, no doubt, to keep 
the world in the dark by merely putting his handkerchief 
to his nose, like a chicken that thrusts its head into a cor- 
ner aud fancies itself mvisible. But in a case of this 
studied concealment, it would not be uncharitable to con- 
clude, that he was characterised by such an attrocious 
nose, as would affright mankiud to look spon. Without 
further preface we shall favor our readers with the ele- 
ments of the science, beseeching them not only to study 
their neighbors’ noses, but to glance in the looking glass 
at their own. 

** A nose long, slender, and small, denotes a person au- 
dacious, testy, hasty, peevish, credulous, irresoiute.”” Not 
a very amiable nose this, the next is better. 

“A nose long. and declining downwards over the upper 
lip, siguifies a person sagacious, secret, servicible, true to 
his friend, honest, and fair in his dealing.”” This, me- 
thinks, is not a very pretty nose to look at. We fear that 
some of our fair readers would prefer a better shaped one, 
even with worse indications. 


denotes a person conceited, unstable, contentious, irritable, 
scornful, cunning, walicious, but with a good memory.” 
Doubtless, a good memory is a desirable thing enough: 
but it will hardly make amends for su many evil attributes 
asare here enumerated—especially as, when combined 
with malice, the possessor will be likely to remember an 
old grudge. 

“A nose broad, crooked in the upper part, long, and 
grooser than ordinary, mar’s a person bold, proud, tierce, 
tenacions, envious, covetuous, luxurious, deceitful, vain 
glorious, perfidious, and a scold.” We would flee from 
this nose, as far as we could see it with a telescope. 


“A nose large in the middle, and growing less towards 
the upper part, is a sign of a person mvariable, luxurious, 
mee in his language, and of a churlish disposition. This 
we presume, is the sort of nose that its owner is ad- 
dicted to turning up, when matiers do not happen to 
suit his faney. 

“A nose long, and very thick, denotes a person very 
greedy, covetnous, simple in good things and witty in evil, 
|| fawning, dissembling, and mach more ignorant than he 
|} would be reported to be.” Whoever bas a nose of this 
i pattern, we advise him never to go abroad without clap- 
| ping his handkerchief to it as if it were bleeding 
|| ‘A nose nuusually elevated in the middle, like the arch 
jot a bridge, marks a person lying, idle, inconstant, laxu- 
|| rious, credalous, importanate, ready-witted, a gross liver, 
\ and irreligious.”” Merey on us! Are there no good noses 
jjinthe list?) For our own part, if we were not already 
| provided, we had about as lieve do without a nose as make 
! a shilt with any such wicked snouts as these. 
| “A nose indifferently long. and small in the middle, sig- 
| nifies a person bold, rational, honest, soon angry, but soon 








\| Until vou felt it pain to part | nleased.”’ ners £6 , . . 
\ From the wild creations of your art, t P - _ : As - : go, this is worth any money. It is 
| Until vour voung and innocent heart _ Besyes a. ‘ , 
| sod Gusetiag: Wits tan bey f } A nose somewhat hairy at the end, bigger than ordi- 
i And then, ob then, hath your waking eye | Mary, but small where Tt joins the forehead, denotes a per- 
i! Opened in all its ecstasy, son of good disposition, but too easily deceived. Sup- 
Hl And seen your mother leaning o'er you, || posing this to he a lady's nose, we should feel no sort of 
| The loved and loving one that bore you, 1 inclination to tuke advantage of her easy nature. it seems 
I Giving her own, her fond caress, jto be a good, honest nore, but a very hidcous one. 
| And leoking her cloquent muderness ? . mn a sah aaah D> dies s 
Was it not heaven to fly from the scene | A nose every way very big, very long, and with wide 
Where the heart in the vision of night had becn, | nostrils, denotes a persou more weak than wise—(alla- 
And drink, in one o'erflowing kiss, | cous, subtle, contentious, luxurious, vain-glorious, en- 
I Your deep reality of bliss! | vious, and ee curious.” Wherever we meet 
| Such was Lincias’s passionate madness, || this nose, we shall hardly refrain from giving it a tweak. 
Such the calm of her waking gladness. 


Enough! my tale is all too long: 

Fair children, if the trifling song, 

It That ows for you to-night, 

| Hath ‘i from you one gay laugh, 
Or giveh your quiet hearts to quail 

Oue cup of young delight, 

Pay ye the rhymer for his toils 

In the coinage of your golden smiles, 

And treasure up his idle verse, 

With the stories ve loved from the lips of your nurse. 

—_—_——eeee—— 


Nrerno Wir.—*“ Jake,” said a gentleman to an old ne- 
| gro who was rather lazily engaged in clearing the snow 
| from his premives, “Jake, my old bey, you don’t get | 
| along with thia job very fast.” * Why, master,” replied | 


* A nose conveniently big, and reasonably straight, de- 
notes a person peaceful, meek, faithful, laborious diligent, 
secret, and of good intellect.” Oh, happy nose! May- 
est thou continually inhale the scent of rosés!| And may 
we, no long time hence, find such a nose on a fair lady's 
fuce ! American Magazine. 


Never say vou Cannot.—There never was an instance 
of aman of a shrinking disposition having accomplished 
great things. Drones, or stupid beings; who will not, or 
‘pews | cannot, exert themselves, may be got along with : 

uta person who is forever tinkering about something, and 
will be constantly delving at that and the other, with des- 
perate industry, and yet finches when he arrives at some 
diftienlty he caunot see through, such a one we desire no 


* A nose sharp in the end, and of middling proporticasme 


acquaintance with; give us the man who having made up 
his mind to arrive at a given point, dauntlessly pushes 
onward through every obstacle. Resolution is the talis 
man that forces the Joodgates of wealth, and unravels the 
mystery of getting rich. 


Jake, ecratching his wool, “ pretty considerable of an old) 
man, [ guess, and | conceit myself that I can clear more | 
snow away in dese here short days, dan de spryest nig-| 
gur in de city could do in de longest summer day as ever! 
was.” 


Torn by tho eddy, 


~S Rev, John Moulirie, who, in 1823, (hen mony cript copies of | 
* Lillian’ pre 9 Cireulatton,) wrote come beautiful and pathetic lyricks, some 


y 4 \ rterly M ine, 
el 57 tk. whe iiritich.”— Don Jaan, Roberts wa 
the Byron's celebrated Letter to him. 
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We copy from the * Mirror’ of last Saturday, the subjoined Poem, | 
which, for rythmical beauty and felicitous imagery, is fully entutled to 
claim equality of rauk with, if not superiority over, any of the 
choicest compositions of the times. It was furnished to the Mirror 
through the exertions of the English Correspondent of that journal, 
who states that it was writtea im 1222 by Wilham Mackworth’ Praed, 
then a student at the University of Cambridge, and new a Member of 
the British Parliament. Several most excellent lyries have from time 
to time appeared, from the same source, all of which, in connexion 
with Lilliaa, were supposed to have been the productions of Mies 
Pardoe, It is but simple justice to the real author, that thisf @ should | 
be known, as Lillian is a gem, to be accounted the author of which | 
should gratify the literary pride of Miss Pardoe, and we can scarcely | 
censure her silence, when its authorship was publicly imputed to her. | 
The Mirror's correspondent also mentions that Praed talks of visiting 
the United States. He will be most warmly received. r. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The reader is requested to believe that the following statement is 
literally true; because the writer is well aware that the circumstances 
under which Lilhaa was composed are the only source of its merits, 
and the ouly apology for its faults. | 

At «a small party at Cambridge some malicious belles endeavored to | 
confound their soanetteering frends, by setting unintelligible aad in- 
expheable subjects for the exercise of their peetical taleats. Amon 
many others tie Thesis was given out which ts the motto of Lillian: | 

“A dragon's tail is flayed to warm | 
A headless maiden’s heart,” 
aud the following poem was an attempt to explain the riddle. 

The partiality with which it had been honored in manuscript, and 
the frequent appheations which have been made to the author for 
copies, must be his excuse for having a few unpressions struck off for 
private circulatioa among lus friends. 

It was written, however, with the sole view of amusing the ladies in 
whose circle the idea originated; and to them, with ali due humility 
and devotion, it is inseribed. j 

Trinity College, Cambridge, October 26, 1822. i 


} 





LILLIAN. 


“ A dragon's tail is flayed to warm 


A headless maiden’s heart.” Miss —. 


“ And he's cleckit this great muckle bird oat o° this wee egg! he could t 
wile the very flounders vut o’ the Frith’ Mr. Saddictree. |) 
CANLJL 
THERE was a dragon in Arthur's time, | 
When dragons and grifiins were voted * prime,’ 
Of monstrous reputation : 
Up aud down, and far and wide, 
He roamed about in his scaly pride; \ 
And ever, at morn and even-tide, | 
He made such rivers of blood to run | 
As shocked the sight of the blushing sun, i 
And deluged half the nation. \ 
It was a pretty monster, too, 
With a crimson head, and a body blue, 
And wings of a warm and delicate hue, j 
Like the glow of a deep carnation: | 
And the terrible tail that lay behind, 
Reached out so far as it twisted and twined, 
‘That a couple of dwarts, of woadrous strength, 
Bore, when he travelled, the horrible length, 
Like a Duke’s at tne coronation. {| 
His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, 
Ur the dragon had been in very svoth, 
No insignificant charmer; 
Aud that—alas! be had ruined it, 
When on new-year's day, in a hungry fit, 
He swallowed a tough and a terrible bu— 
Sir Lob in his brazen armor. 
Swift and light were his «teps on the ground, 
Strong and smooth was his bide around, | 
For e weapons which the peasants flung i) 
Ever unfelt or anheeded rung, 
Arrow, and stone, and spear, 
As snow o'er Cynthia's window flits, 
ay Or raillery of twenty wiis 
Ou a fool's unshrinking ear. 


| 
' 
| 
In many a battle the beast had been, 
_ Many a blow he had felt and given. 
Sir Digere came with a menacing mien, 
But he sent Sir Digore straicht to Heaven; 
Sit and stour were the arms he wore, 
Huge the sword he was wont to clasp, 
But the sword was litthe, the armor brittle, 
Locked in the coil « f the dragon's grasp. { 


lie came on Sir Florice of Sesseny Land, 
retty Sir Florice from over the «ea, 

And stashed hin all os he stepped on the sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut frown the tree. 

No oue till now, had found, I trow, 
Any. thing good in the scented youth, 

Who had taken much pains to be rid of his braina, 
Before they were sought by the dragon's tooth. 


He came on the Sheriff of Hereford, 
As he sat him down to hi« Sunday dinner: 
And the Sheriff he spoke but this brief word: 
“St. Francia be good to a corpulent sinner!” 
Fat was he, a4 a Sheriff might be, 
From the crown of his head to the tip of his toe; 
But the Sheriff was «mall, or nothing at all, 
When put in the jaws of the dragon foe. 


He came on the Abbot of Arnondale, 
A« he kneeled him down to his morning devotion, | 
ut the dragon he shuddered, and tugned his tail } 
About * with a short uneasy motion.’ 
Iron and steel, for an early meal, | 
He stomached with ease, or the Muse is a liar; 
But out of all question, he failed in digestion, 
If ever he ventured to swallow a Friar! i 





Monstrous brute !—his dread renown 

Made whispers and terrors in country and town ; 
Nothing was babbled by boor or knight 

But tales of. his civic appetite. 

At lust, as after dinner he lay, 

Hid from the heat of the solar fay 

By boughs that had woven an arbor shady, 

He chanced to fall in with the Headless Lady. 
Headless! alas! “twas a piteous cibe ; 

Vil drink Aganippe, and then describe. 


—— es 


Her father had been a stout yeoman, 
Fond of his jest and fond of his can, 
But never over-wise ; 
And once, when his cups had been many and deep, 
He met with a dragon fast asleep, 
*T was a faery in disguise. 
In a dragon's form she had ridden the storm, 
The realu of the sky invading ; 
Sir Grahame’s ship was stout and fast, 
But the faery came on the ing blast, 
And shivered the sails, and shivered the mast, 
Aud down went the gallant ship at last, | 
With all the crew and lading. 
And the fay langhed out, to see the rout, 
As the last dim hope was fading 5 
Aud this she had done jn a love of tua, 
And a love of masquerading. | 
She lay that night in a sunny vale, 
And the yeoman found her sleeping; 
Fiercely he smote her glittering tail, 
But oh! his courage began to fail, 
When the faery rose all weeping. 
“Thou hast lopped,” she said—* beshrew th'ne hand! 
The fairest foot in faery-land! 


“ Thou hast an infant in thine home! 

Never to her shall reason come 
For weeping or for wail, 

Till she shall ride with a fearless face 
On a living dragon's acale, 

And fondly clasp to her heart's embrace 
A living dragon's tail.” 

The faery's foria from bis shuddering sight | 

Flowed away in a stream of light. 


———— 


Disconsolate that youth departed, 
Disconsolate and puor; 
And wended, chill and broken-hearted, 
‘To his cottage on the moor; 
Sadly and silently he knelt 
tlis lonely hearth beside ; 
Alas! how desolate he felt 
As he hid his face and cried. j 
The cradle where the babe was laid | 
Stood im its own dear nook, 
But long—how long! he kuelt, and prayed, 
Aud did not dare to look. 
le looked at last; his joy was there, 
And slumbering with that placid air 
Which oniy babes and angels wear, 
Over the cradle he leaned his head ; 
The cheek was warm, and the lip was red; 
And he felt, be felt, as he «aw her lie, 
A hope—which was a mockery. 
The babe unclosed her eye's pale lid ; 
Why doth he start from the sight it Ind? 
He hath scen in the dim and fiful ray, 
That the hight of the soul hath cone away : 
Sich nor prayer he uttered there, 
In wute and motionless despair, 
But he laid tint down beside hi« child, a 
And Latiias saw bin die—aud «miled. 
The mother! she had gone before; / 
Amd in the cottave on the moor, | 
With none to wateh ber and caress, | 
No arm to clasp, ne voice to bless, 
The witless chiid crew up alone, 
And made ail Nature's book her own. 





If, in the warm and prssionate hour 

When Kes-on sleeps in Fency's bower, 

If thou linet ever, ewer felt | 

A dream of delicate beauty melt | 
lato the heart's recess, 

Seen by the soul, and seen by the mind, 

But indietine t it« loveliness, 

Adored, and wot defined; 

A bright creation, a shadowy ray, 
Fading and fitting in inixt away, — 
Nothimg to caze on, and nothing to hear, 
But something to cheat the eye and ear 
With « fond conception and joy of both, 
So that-you might, that hour, be loth 
To chonge for some one's sweetest hiss 
Thy sistons of unenduring bliss, 

OF lose some one's sweetest tone 

The wonnur thon drinkest all alone— 

If such a vision hath ever been thine, 
Thou hast a heart thet may look on mine! 








For, oh! the light of my saddened theme 

Was like to naucht but a poet's dream, 

Or the forms that come on the twilizht's wing, 
Shaped by the «oul’« imagining. HH 
Beantiful shade, with her tranquil air, | 
Aud her thin white arn, and ber flowing hair, i 
And the light of her eye ro boldly obscure, i] 
And the hue of her cheek «so pale and pure ! i| 
Reason and Vhoaght she lind never known, 

Her heart was as cold asa heart of stone; i 
So you might guess from her eves’ dim rays, 

And her idiot langh, and her vacant gaze, 

She waudered about ali lune on the heather, 








She and the wild heath-birds > 

For Lillian seldom spoke or smiled, 

But she sang as sweet as a little child. 

lnto her song her dreams would throng, 
Silly, and wild, and out of place ; 

And yet that wild and rovi 
Entranced the soul in its 

Aud hence the story had ever run 

‘That the fairest of dames was a headless one. 

The pilgrim in his foreign weeds 
Would falter in his prayer; 

And the monk would pause in his half-told beads 
To breathe a bleseing there ; 

The knight would loose his vizor-clasp, 

Aud drop the rein from his nerveless grasp, 

And pass his hand across his brow 

With a sudden sigh, and » whispered vow, 

And marvel Flatiery's tale was 

From a lip so young to an car so . 

She had seen her sixteenth winter out 

When she met with the beast | was singing about: 

The dragon, | told you, had dined that day ; 

So he gazed upon her as he lay 

Earnestly looking, and looking long, 

With bis appetiie weak and his wonder strong. 

Silent he lay in his motiontess coil ; 

And the song of the lady was sweet the while— 


“Nonny Nonay! I hear it float, 
Junocent bird, thy tremulous note: 
It comes from thy home in the eglantine, 
And I stay this idle song of mine, 
Nonny Nonny! to listen to thine! 
“Nonny Nonny! ‘Lin.ias sings 
The sweetest of all living things"’ 
So Sir Launcelot averred ; 
But surely Sir Launcelot never heard 
Nonny Nonny! the natural bird !” 


The dragon he lay in mute amaze, 

Till something of kindness crept into his gaze ; 
He drew the flames of his nostrils in, 

He veiled his claws with their speckled skin, 
He curled his fangs in a hideous amile ; 

And the song of the lady was sweet the while— 


“Nonny Nonny! who shall tell 
Where the summer breezes dwell? 
Lightly and brightly they breathe and blow, 
But whence they come and whither they go, 
Nonny Nonny! whe shall know ? 


“Nonny Nonny! I hear your tone, 
But f feel ye cannot read mine own; 
And 1 lift my neck to your fond embraces, 
But who hath « en in your resting-places, 
Nonny Nonny! your beautiful faces !"’ 


A moment! and the dragon came 

Crouching down to the peerless dame, 

With his herce red eye vo fondly shining, 

And his terrible tail so meekly twining, 

And the scales on his hage libs gleaming o'er, 

Gayer than ever they gleaned before. 

She had won bia heart, while ale charmed his ear, 

Aud Lillian swiled and knew no fear. 

And see, she mounts between hi« wings ; { 
(Never a queen bad a gaudier throne,) 

And frery-like she site and sings, 
CGiuiding the *teed with a touch and a tone. 

Aloft, aloft in the clear blue ether, ° 

The dame and the dragon they soared together ; 

He bore her away on the breath of the gale— 

The two lithe dwarfs held fast by the tail, 


Fanny! # pretty croup for drawing ; 
My dragon like a war-horse pawing, 
My dwarfs in a (ight, and my girl en an attitude, . 
Patting the beast in her soulless gratinude. 
There; you may try it if you will, 
While 1 drink my coffve and oib my quill. 
CANTO TL 

The sun shone out on bill and grove; 

It was a glorious day, 
The Cords and ladies were making love, 

And the clowns were making hay; 
But the town of Brentford marked with wonder 
A lightning in the «ky, and thunder, 
And thinking (twas a thinking town) 
Some nage was coming down, 
A michty mob to Merlin went 
To learn the cause of Uris portent ; 
And he, a wizzard sage but comical, 
Looked through his glasses astronomical, 
Aud puzzled every foolish sconce 
By this oracular reepouse : 


“ Now the slayer doth nat slag, 
Wicaknens Tass her fear away, 
Power beara the can, ’ 
Pity rides the pityless ; ‘ 
Are ye lovers? are , 
Hear ye thin, and , and save! 
Ie that would wed the loveliest maid, 
Must don the stoutret mail, 
For the rider shall never be sound in the head, 
Till the ridden be maimed in the tail. 
Hey, diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle ! 
None but the lover can read me my riddle.” 
How kind art thou, and oh! how mighty, 
Cupid’ thou son of Aphrodite ! 
by thy sole aid, in old romance, 
Heroes and hervines sing and dance; 





SELECTED LITERATURE. 
a 
Of cane and rod there's little need ; 
They never learn to write or read ; 
Yet often, ~ 4 thy sadden light, 
Evamored dames contrive to write ; 
Aod often, in the hour of need, 
Enamored youths contrive to read. 
| make a swall digression here : 
merely mean to make it clear 
That if Sir Eglamour had wit 
Fo read and construe, bit by bit, 
All that the wizzard lind expressed, 
And start conjectures on the rest, 
Cupid had sharpened his discerning, 
The little god of love and learning,) 
He revolved in his bed, what Merlin had «aid, 
Though Merlin bad labored to scatier « veil ont; 
And found out the sense of the tail and the bead, (ou’t. 
Though none of his neighbors could make head or tail 
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Scrence or Noses.—Turning over an old book the 
other day, we found a set of rules for discovering people's 
characters, by the length and formation of their noses. 
This ancient and forgotten inventions of later umes. It 
is simple in its application, and comprehensive, tw the 
meanest understanding. I[t« chief advantage, howfver, is, 
that—whereas the bumps on a man’s head are hidden be- 
neath his hair or a wig, and worse qualities they indicate, 
the less will he permit them to be examined—here, on the 
contrary, the index of his character is precisely the most 
prominent feature of his face. It would seem as if nature 
had taken this precaution in order to render hypocrisy 
unavailable. A person might endeavor, no doubt, to keep 
the world in the dark by merely putting his handkerchief 
to his nose, like a chicken that thrusts its head into a cor- 
ner aud fancies itself mvisible. But in a case of this 


It dashes to earth from its hideous height. 
Such was the rise of the beast in his pain, 
Such was his falling tw carth again; 
Upward he shot, but be saw not his path, 
Blinded with pepper, and blinded with wrath; 
One struggle—one vain ovue—of pain and emotion! 
And he shot back again, ‘like a bird of the oceau'” 
Long he lay, in a trance, that day, 

And alas! he did not wake betore 
The cruct knight, with skill and might, 

Had lopped and flayed the tail Le wore. 


Twelve hours by the chime he lay in his slime, 
More utterly blind, I trow, 

Than a Polypheme in the olden time, 
Or a politician now. 

He sped, as svon as he could see, 

To the Paynim bowers of Rosalie; 

For there the dragon had hope to cure, 


Sir Eglamour was one o' the best 
Of Arthur's table round; 
He never set his spear in rest, 
But a dozen went to the ground. 
Clear and wafm as the lightning fame, 
His valor from his father came, 
His cheek was like his mother’s; 
Aad his hazel eye more clearly shone 
Than any | ever have looked upon, 
Save Fanny's and two others! 
With his spur so bright, and hie reign so light, 
Aad his steed so swift and ready, 
And his skilful sword, to wound of ward, } 
And his spear so sure and steady ; | 
He bore him like a British knight 
| 





From London to Penzance, 

Avenged all weeping women's slight, 
And made all giants dance. 

And he had travelled far from home, 
Had worn a mask at Venice, 

Had kissed the Bishop's toc at Rome, 
And beat the French at tennis: | 

Heuvce be had many a courtly p'ay, 
And jeerings and jibes in pleuty, 

And he wrote more rhymes in a single day | 

| 





Than Byroa or Bowles in twenty. 


He clasped to his side his sword of pride, 
His sword, whose native polish vied 
With many @ gory stain ; 
Keen and bright as a meteor-light, 
But not #0 keen and not so bright, 
As Moultrie’s” jesting vein. 
And bia shield be bound hia arm afonnd, 
Hix shield, whose dark and dingy round 
Nought human could get through; 
Heavy aad thick as a wall of brick, 
But not so heavy and not so thick 
As Roberts's Review.t | 
With a emile and a jest he set out ow the quest, > | 
Clad in hie stoutest mail, | 
With his helm of the best, and his spear in the rest, || 
‘To fay the dragon's tail. I 
i 
i 
l 
l 
| 
j 
| 
| 








The wanior travelled wearily, 
Many a league and many a mile; 
Aud the dragon sailed in the clear blue sky; 
And the song of the lady was sweet the while— 


“My steed and 1, my «teed and {, 
On in the path of the wide we Ay, 
Aud I chase the planets that wander at even, 
And bathe my hair in the dews of heaven! 
Beautiful stars, so thin and bright, 
Exquisite visions of vapor and light, 
I love ve all with a sister's love, 
And fF rove with ye wherever ve rove, 1) 
And 1 Grink your changeless, endless seng, 
The music ve make as ye wander along! 
Of! let me be, ax one of ye, | 
Floating for aye ou your liquid sea; 
And I'll feast with you on the purest rain, | 
To cool my weak and wildered bram, 
And [ll give you the loveliest lock of my hair \ 


For a little spot in your realm of air!” j 
ieee J 
The dragon came down when the morn shone bright, | 
And slept in the beam of: the san; 
Fatigued, no doult, with his airy fight, \ 
As | with my jingling one. l 
With such a monstrous adversary } 
Sir Eglamour was far too weary 
To think of bandying knocks ; 
He came ov hi« foe ax still as death, 
Walking on tiptoe, and holding his breath, 
And instead of drawing his sword from his sheath, 
He drew a pepper-box ! 
The pepper was as hot as flame, 
The box of a wondrous size ; 
He gazed one moment on the dame, 
Then, with a sure and steady aim, 
Full in the dragon's truculent phiz _ 
He flung the scorching powder—whiz! 
And darkened both his eyes! 


Have vou not seea a little kite 


} 
} 
| 
| 





By the tinkling rivulete ever pure, 

By the glowing aun, and fragrant gale, 

His wounded , and wounded tail! 

He hied him away to the perfumed spot ; 

The litle dwarfs clang—where the tail was not! 


The damec! gazed on that young knight, 

With so nethmg of terror, but wore of delight; 
Much she admired the gauntlets he wore, 
Much the device that his buckler bore, 

Much the feathers that danced on bis crest, 
But woet the baldrick that shone ou his breast. 
She thought the dragon's pilfered scale 

Was fairer far than the warrior’s mail, 

And she lifted it up with her weak white arm, 
Unconscious of its hidden charm, 

Awd round her throbbing bosom tied, 

In mimicry of wariike pride. 


Gone is the spell that bound her! 
The talisman hath touched her heart, 
And she leaps with a fearful and fawn-like start 
As the shades of glamory depan— 4 
Strange thoughts are glimmering round her; 
Deeper and deeper her check is glowing, 
Quicker and 
Aud ber eye gleams out from its loug dark lashes, 
Fast and full, unnatural flashes ; 
Fog hurriedly and wild 
Doth j‘eason pour her hidden treasures, 
Of human gricfs, and human pleasures, 
Upon her new-found child. 
Aud “ oh!" she saith, “ my spirit doth seem 


To have risen to-day from a pleasant dream ; | 


A long, long dream—but I feel it breaking! 
Painfully sweet is the throb of waking ;” 
And then she laughed, and wept again: 
While, gazing on her heart's first rain, 
Bound in its turn by a magic chain, 
The silent vouth stood there: 
Never had cither been so blest ;— 
You that are young may picture the rest, 
Yeu that are young aud fair. 
Never before, on this warm land, 
Came Love and Reason hand in hand. 


When vou are blest, in childhood’s vears, 
With the brightest hopes, and the lightest fears, 
Have vou not wandered, in your dream, 
Where a greener glow was on the ground, 
And a clearer breath iu the sir around, 
And a purer life in the gay sunbeam, 
And a tremulous murmur in every tree, 
And a motionless sleep on the quiet sea? 
And have you not lingered, lingered still, 
All unfettered in thought and will, 
A fair and cherished boy ; 
Until vou felt it pain to part 
From the wild creations of vour art, 
Until voor young and innocent heart 
Seeined bursting with its joy ! 
And then, oh then, bath your waking eye 
Opened in all its ecstasy, 
And seen your mother leaning o'er you, 
The loved aud loving one that bore you, 
Giving her own, her fond caress, 
And leoking her cloquent wuderness ? 
Was it not heaven to fly from the scene 
Where the heart in the vision of night had becn, 
And drink, in one o'erflowing kiss, 
Your deep reality of bliss! 
Such was Linc1an’s passionate madness, 
Such the calm of her waking gladness. 


- { 


Enough! my tale is all too long: 
Fair children, if the trifling song, 
agin for you to-night, 


Hath afien from you one gay laugh, 
Or giveh your quiet hearts to quail 
Oue cup of young delight, 
Pay ye the rhymer for his toils 
In the coinage of your golden smiles, 
And treasure up his idle verse, 
With the stories ve loved from the lips of your nurse. 
SS 


studied concealment, it would not be uncharitable to con- 
clude, that he was characterised by such an attrocious 
nose, as would affright mankiud to look spon. Without 
further pretace we shall favor our readers with the ele- 
ments of the science, beseeching them not only to study 
| their neighbors’ noses, but to glance in the looking glass 
at their own. 

* A nose long, slender, and small, denotes a person au- 
dacious, testy, hasty, peevish, credulous, irresolute.”” Not 
a very amiable nose this, the next is better. 

“A nose long. and declining downwards over the upper 
lip, siguifies a person sagacious, secret, servicible, true to 
hus friend, honest, and fair in his dealing.” This, me- 
thinks, is not a very pretty nose to look at. We fear that 
some of our fair readers would prefer a better shaped one, 
even with worse indications. 


denotes a person conceited, unstable, contentiwus, irritable, 
scornful, cunning, walicious, but with a good memory.” 
Doubtless, a good memory is a desirable thing enough: 
but it will hardly make amends for sv many evil attributes 


jjasare here enumerated—especially as, when combined 
ey her breath is flowing, 
£ 


with malice, the possessor will be likely to remember an 
old grudge. 

“A nose broad, crooked in the upper part, long, and 
grooser than ordinary, mars a person bold, proud, fierce, 
tenacions, envious, covetuous, luxurious, deceitful, vain 
glorious, perfidious, and a scold.” We would flee from 
this nose, as far as we could see it with a telescope. 

“A nose large in the middle, and growing less towards 
the upper part, is a sign of a person mvariable, luxurious, 
mee im his language, and of a churlish disposition. This 
we presume, is the sort of nose that its owner is ad- 
| dicted to turning up, when matters do not happen to 
i} suit his faney. 

“A nose jong, and very thick, denotes a person very 

greedy, coveinous, simple in good things and witty in evil, 
|| fawning, dissembling, and much more ignorant than he 
|} would be reported to be.” Whoever has a nose of this 
H pattern, we advise him never to go abroad without clap- 

ping his handkerchief to it as if it were bleeding 
‘A nose nuusually elevated in the middle, like the arch 
jof a bridge, marks a person lying, idle, inconstant, luxu- 
|| rions, credulous, importunate, ready-witted, a gross liver, 
jand irreligious.”” Mercy on us! Are there no good noses 
jjin the list?) For our own part, if we were not already 
|| provided, we had about as lieve do without a nose as make 
ja shift with any such wicked snouts as these. 
| “A nose indifferently long. and small in the middle, sig- 
| nifies a person bold, rational, honest, soon angry, but soon 
| pleased.” As noses go, this is worth amy money. It 
|| not to be sneewed at. 

* A nose somewhat hairy at the end, bigger than ordi- 

|} nary, but small where Tt joins the forehead, denotes a per- 

son of good disposition, but too easily deceived.” Sup- 
|| posing this to he a lady's nose, we should feel no sort of 











is 


| inclination to tuke advantage of her easy nature. it seems 
| to be a good, honest nose, but a very hideous one. 


“ A nose every way very big, very long, and with wide 
| nostrils, denotes a person more weak than wise—(alla- 
| cone, subtle, contentions, luxurious, vain-glorious, en- 
vious, and impertinently curious.” Wherever we meet 
| this nose, we shall hardly refrain from giving it a tweak. 
* A nose conveniently big, and reasonably straight, de- 
notes a person peaceful, meek, faithful, laborious diligent, 
j secret, and of good intellect.” Oh, happy nose! May- 
est thou continually inhale the scent of rosés! And may 
a no long time hence, find such a nose on a fair lady's 
ace! 





American Magaziur. 


Never say vou Cannot.—There never was an instance 
of aman of a shrinking disposition having accomplished 
great things. Drones, or stupid beings; who will not, or 


“A nose sharp in the end, and of middling proporticasee 


vossibly cannot, exert themselves, may be got along with : 
Cee a person who is forever tinkering about something, and 
will be constautly delving at that and the other, with des- 
perate industry, and yet finches when he arrives at some 
diftienlty he cannot see throngh, such a one we desire no 
acquaintance with; give us the man who having made up 


Nerero Wit.—“ Jake,” said a gentleman to an old ne- 
| gro who was rather lazily engaged in clearing the snow 
| from his premises, “ Jake, my old boy, yon don’t get 
along with this job very fast.” © Why, master,” replied | 
Jake, scratching his wool, “ pretty considerable of an old |) a 
man. { guess, and I conceit myself that I can clear more || his mind to arrive at a given point, dauutlessly pushes 
' dan de spryest nig- || onward throagh every obstacle. Resolution is the talis 
i man that forces the Joodgates of wealth, and unravels the 
i mystery of getting rich. 


Rushing away ou it* paper wing, 
To mix with the wild wind's quarrelling ? 
Up it soars with av arrowy flight, 
Till, weak and unsteady, 
Torn by the eddy, 
R , Joo, in 1823, (yeh mamnrrigt copies of | 
‘ PPh me coe Bees ae wh pathetic yricks, oun i snow away in dese here short days, 
fe See on te eee i uicke Don Juan. Roberts wa || BUC in de city could do in de longest summer day as ever 
the editor.— Vide Byron's celebrated Letter to him. was. 
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AUGUST. 
BY WILLIAM _D. GALLAHER. 
“ The quiet August noon has come ; 
A slumberous sileoce fills the sky; 
The wunds are stili—the ees are 
In glassy sleep the waters lie.” 


Bayant. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 
Looked on with hot, and fierce, aud brassy face : | 

And still and lazily run, 

Scarce whispering in their pace, 
The half-dried rivuleta, that lately sent 
A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


Flame-like, the long mid-day— 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirred 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. | 





Seeds in the sultry air, | 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees! 

E’en the tall pines, that rear 

‘Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slichtest breeze from the unfruitful West, 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest. 


Happy, as man may be, 
Stretch’d on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And pratuing childhood clainbers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 


Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleeey cloud, 
Lee, such have met thine eve, 
And such thy canvass crowd ! 
And, Painter, ere it trom thy easel goes, 
With the sky's light, and, shade, and warmth, it glows. 


Thy pencil, too, can give 
Form to the glowing images that throng 

‘The Poet's brain, aud live 

For ever, in his song. \ 
Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and Fame 
High in Art's temple shall inscribe thy name. 


Soberly, in the shade, 

Repose the patient cow and toil-worn ox ; | 
Or in the shoal stream wade, \j 
Sheltered by jutting rocks : 

The fleecy flock, tlv-scourg d and resticss, rush | 

Madls from fence to fence, from bush tu bush. 


Slow, now, along the plain, 

Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge ; 
The kine are forth again, | 
The bird flits in the hedge; 

Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 

Welcome, mild Eve !—the sultry day is done. 


Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the eveniag, to the crisped-up grass ; 

And the curled corn-biades bow, 

As the licut breezes pasa, 
That their parched lips may eet thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 


So, to the thirsting soul, ; 
Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 
Aud the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth ia joy above, 
To where the spirit freely may expand, 
And reve, untraminel'd, in that * better land.’ 
es aed 
From the Western Literary Journal. 
PENCIL NOTES OF A SHORT EXCURSION IN INDIANA. 
Caves.—The Great Cave is ons of the most interest.ng 
ovects to which the traveller in these regions can make a 
viet. It is distant from the pleasant little town of Cory- 
don, the seat of instice of Harrison county, and formes 
capitol of the Stue, about eleven miles. “ft was a hie 
June morning when f started from this village with the 
intention of visiting it. The road passes throngh the bar- |} 
rens, presenting the axnal views of woody +> ond«, wide 
openings covered with flowers, deep sinks, thick rows of 
bushes and tangled vines shading the psth, and afew clear- 
ings, with the burned isees rising hike tali black taste, 
from seas of verdure. Seven miles from the town, near \j 
Wilson's Mill, the scenery is tinely pictnresqne atthe poust || 
where the road approaches Biue River. On the right is } 
a precipitous ledge crowned with trees, and garlanded | 
with ereeping tendrils and flowering shrabs; at the left |) 
are the clear blue waters of the stream, visible for a mile, 
enclosing several small islands. Opposite are seen the 
magnificent sycamores of the river bottom, their boughs | 
interlaced by gigantic grape vines; and beyond, a steep 
bluif terminates the view. In front is a smali plain, awl 
the mill, its bridge, a plantation, anJ a variety of objects, 
complete the view. lens I was cordially invited by Mr. 
Wilson, to alight and visit a neighboring cave, which he 
described as equally interesting with the one of which 1 | 


|, semicircle around the mouth. 


= 





| was in search. We employed the time which remained f reached your 

' till dinner, in visiting a remarkable spring, from which the || dis 

It is of a circular || mingled shades of blue and gray, remind one of a clond- 
form, about one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and of || ed sky, seen at midnight, from 

|immense depth. The spectator who rests on its still bo- || ravine. 


streains proceeds that turns bis mill. 





present station. High above, have in. 
| distinet glimpses of the smooth limestone ikee. whore 


recesses of some lonely 
Behind is the regular arch-way, whose sides and 


soin appears to be suspended between two firmaments, } roof of beautifully variegated limestone contrast Throw 


| such is its clearness; and the fish with which it abounds, 


are seen at the distance of many feet, as if sporting in the 
air. Having dined and fortifie ' 
cellent apple-brandy, (excuse us, readers of the temperance 
society! agues are sometimes caught by such excursions in 
hot weather,) we rode to the spot. The entrance is by an 
aperture like a well, about eight feet deep, which forms a 
Immediately within, the 


ourselves with some ex-) 


| wih the sombre aspect of the objects without. Throw 

|| this, the way continues to the ‘creeping place,’ where, as 
jthe name denotes, it is necessary to creep a few feet. 
| Beyond this tor the distance of a mile and a quarter, the 
|| path is still more rugged aud ¢ with ruins, but with 
ithe same variety of hills, hollows, plains and tunnels, to 
| the very end. Near this, the eye of the visitor, fatigued 
| with dwelling on a succession of objects of a rude and 


height is ten or twelve, and the breadth fifty feet. ‘This is | gloomy character, is agreeably relieved by a sight of exqui- 


the average size through its whole extent, which is proba- 


bly halfa mile. ‘The bottom and roof are of solid rock, 


diy, and free from earth. Stalactites make their appear- 
ance at the very outset, and white concretions of line, of 


| marble hardness, rise at short intervals ; one, to which the 
‘name of the Tower of Babel has been given, is of a cylin. | 


drical shape, and bas the appearance of many small pl 
lars, winding spirally around it. Through the whole dis- 
tance it is necessary to stoop but once and then only for 


|} a short space. At the farther end, the ceiling becomes 
| higher, and the width extends to perhaps one hundred 


feet. Language is inadequate to deseribe the dazzling 


| site beauty, which is rendered still more interesti 
| cireunstances in which it is seen. From the 


by the 


vista before him, a sparry concretion is revealed—a éclome 
of untarmshed whiteness, thirty feet high, and fifteen in 
‘diameter. [ts innumerable crystals reflect the torchlight 
in rainbow hues, and it stands a solitary island of lustre 
jamid the surrounding darkness. The cave is supposed 
| to terminate a short distance beyond this; and the explorer 
| wearily retracing his steps, gladly emerges from its damp 
| saline vapors and the suffocating sinoke of the torches, to 
|the refreshing breezes of the upper an. Its length is 
jubout three miles; the height and width, usually, (except 


|| splendor of this part when brilliantly laminated. ‘Thou- { at the ‘ creeping plaee,’) vary from twenty to one hundred 
|| sands of sparry stalactites depend trom above, some red, | and fifty feet. ‘The principal productions are epsom salts, 
jsome yellow, some orange, some white, most of them | salt-petre, nitrate of alumine, plaster of paris, carbonate 


j by the uaud of man. 
)istop te acap, is called the ‘old priest.” 
|| deep silence, undisturbed, save by the tinkling sound of 
\| phe drops, as they slowly gather, and fall from the heilow 


transparent. many of thei resembling branches, and 


others glistening as if varnished with diamonds. The 


' pavement is formed of hard knobbed concretions of a le- 


mou color, and a pearly justre, covered with shining frag- 


| ments of spar, and every cavity lined with crystals and 
| gieaming like snow-crust in the sunshine; around are 


seen cones of the purest white, and massy pillows, some a 


|| foot in diameter, supporting the roof, and marble incrus- 
| tations, like heavy drapery, sweeping down from its bor- 


der. On one side, 1« the ‘curtained room,’ alunost se para- 
ted from the rest of the cavern by enormons colamnes, re- 
sembling the pipes of a huge organ; on the other, a grand 


| mass resembling a prodigions snow heap, presents a ma- 


jestic appearance, and us large crystals seem as if chiseled 
This, trom 4 fancied 14 emblance of 
All around ix 


tubes. "The spars are of three kinds: the seicles which 


| project from the reef, und form the numerous columns, 


and which show in. the interior, concentne rugs lhe the 


| sowed off branch of a tree, and are often hollow—a gli«t- 


tening imerustation covermg the loose stones, and the 
walls—the hnobbed buaches of ght yellow which form 


|) the Hoormyg ; all these, when fractured, which is not easily 


eifvcted, display the same resplendent ery staline structure, 
md when struck, cuuta glassy suund. " * " * * 


Tue Great Cave.—The next morning, leaving my 
hospuabie busis, who well deserved the appellation which 
theighbor bestewed upow them, of ‘whole sauled tel- 


| lows, | rode to the Great Cave, tour miles further. Blue 


Liver, which it is necessary to crose in going, is a lovely 


| stream, about fifty yards wide, through whose transparent 
| blue waters, innumerable fish are seen sporting above it« 
| bright shells. 


Mr. Rothrock, a gentlewan who resided 
near the cave, politely aceompamed me It lies ine 
region of broken counITy, posse «sing a few low bushes 
aud scattered tees, to Which barren ridge« and a stony 
soil give a strange air of loneliness and desolation. ‘lhe 
eutrance ison the side of a small hill, aud though wide, 
obliges one to stoop. After entering. the appearance is 
that of a Vast excavation, whose bounds are scarecly dis- 
certible by the uoited ad of the torches, and the "faint 
gleamings of daylight conveyed throngh the month — Its 
bottom, covered to the depth of several inches by the pui- 
verized earth tutermxcd with shining particles of epsom 
salt, shelves gradually downward for some distance. It 


and nitrate of magnesia, sulphate of iron. Epsom salts 

jare seen ina state of effloresence on the walls, but are 

| chiefly obtained from the earth within, which produces 

_ from four to twenty-five poandsto the bushel. Salt-petre 

is also obtained abundantly, and nitrate of alumiue. The 

| restare notsutficicntly plentiful en ye 
. B. O. 


Ex-Prestipest Mantsox.—The death of F.x-President 
Madison, though an event nut unexpected, has produced 
a sensation in the public mind corresponding with the dis- 
tnguished talents and exalted character of the deceased. 
He was born Match 17th, 1750; was a member of the 
Legislature of Virginia, 1775; one of the Council of the 
same State, 1776; member of the Congress of the Revo- 
lution, and of the Conventeon which formed the Constitu- 
tion of the Umted States; one of the principle eontriba- 
tors to that celebrated work * The Federalist ;’ was elect- 
ed a member of the first Congress, in which body he re- 
mained tmany years; was made Secretary of State under 
Jefferson, March Sth 1501; was inaugurated President of 
| the United States, March 4th, 109, in which office he 
continued, by re-election, eight years; died June 28th, 
Int6, in the 87th year of his age. Six days added to hia 
hfe would have carried him to the 4th of July, on which 
memorable day all his predecessors im the othee of Pres- 


dent died, with the exception of Washington. ‘he proud 
but melancholy list, now stands as follows : 
: Q ; Died. Agr. 
pee SI cxunidnaweenes ith Dec... 1799... o8 
i ee ee ith July 2 4. a | 
Thomas Jeflerson,. .........06 see 4th July § Lw2n } m4 
pe ee 4th July... 1231..73 
eae June 28... 1836. . 06 


The average age of the five ix “0 years and a fraction.— 

John Quincy Adams is the only Ex-President who survives. 
Journal of Commence. 

Intewrenasce, tHe Parxst or Menpen.—The mur- 
ders (ineluding suicides and murder by daclling) that are 
the fruits of intemperance, constitute far the greater por- 
tion of these which stain the records of the pndienal, or 
private, history of society. The brutal quarrels which 
end 1 the nnmediate death of one or both of the parties; 
the polite differences that are terminated in blood by the 
sword or pistol; the female victime who are sacrificed by 
drunken bus auds, and who sink under violence more 
barbarous thau the most ferocious soldier perpetrates, 


then becomes more level, covered with fat fragmenta of when in the career of glorious victory he sacks a city ; or 
rock, and thns continues tll the cave divides. The right the wives who perish serrowing by the slow torture of 
branch soon terminates. ‘She left pueses on. sometimes disappointed hope: the deadly blow inflicted by jealonsy 
through loug arched prssages, sometimes over high hills, stimulated to madness afler the euticing draught; the self 
and across wide guihes fora great distance. At length, murder committed under the immediate influcnae of al- 


| alter descending + bruplly inte a deep hollow, you find an cohol; or the deliberate enicidal dastardly crime which i 
|) mes | 
| other, blocxing up the way. Alter ascending thia with | belong to the same family, and fill the greater part of the 


» poe of fragments, heaped confusediy on each |“ ks, and months, aud years in the accomplishing—all 


| 1 ! 
considerable exertion, you proceed by a rocky terrace. history of guilt. 
cursing around the wall ou one side, and a dark chasm on | 


Se oe , . ° 
the other. ‘Then, by a ladder of a few rounds you reach | crestivic Poy—-A gentleman was shewing a friend 


a vant d galiery. nearly at right angles with the ronte ly 
which you have come. Now stop—wave your torches of 


| poplar bark briskly, and as the flimes burst freely out, 


survey the wild, the almost fearful aablimiy of the scene 
around you. in front, and on each side. the rongh walle 


a balloon of ok-bladder inflated with oxygen. - But (ob- 
served the friend) if the oxygen should escape, how can 
you get it inte the bladder again?” “ "This ie nat the dif- 
| fie nity (quoth » by-stander,) it ie not how to get the oxy- 
| gen into the bladder again, but how to get the bladder 


overhang the path, and vast prominences of rock jetont ! into the ox-again !” 


seeming as if a slightditarhance of the oppresmve silence?  Kawtucnsan Wit.—Prentice says, a Mr. Bently has 
of the place, would call them down in fearful avalanches. || been indicted in Alahamea for severely wounding a atran. 


\t your feet is a frightful abyss, which the eye vainly i} ger with an axe, alledging as a reason that “ didn't 


strives to explore; and far off in the distant obscurity is | kno but the stranger was arobber.” “ Hedidn't know,” 
dimly seen the irregular mound over which you have|| adds Prentice, “ and so he axed him.” 
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lal SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1836. 


GLANCES AT THE SENATE. 
Wasntncrton, June 30, 1836. 

My ‘first impression’ of the Senate Chamber was not 
one of intense and overpowering admiration. Judge 
White's ‘ rescinding’ substitute for the ‘ Expunging Reso- 
lutions’ was on the tapis, and the Judge himself expatia- 
ting most logically in its support, and endeavoring to 
demonstrate that the ‘ expunging’ project of Mr. Benton 
can be atopted only by a direct violation of the Federal 
Constitution. His speech was universally regarded as 
able, ingenious, and dispassionate, but it created no sen- 
sation. The fact is, the whole subject was already worn 
out, and can never again be warmed into yitality. The 
Senate may expunge or refuse to expunge without the | 
least shadow of effect upon public opinion, or any other 
perceptible influence except as a matter of principle and 
precedent. 


zz 


our spinning-jennies—all ex posed to sudden destruction— 
and then we could have no more steam-boats, no more 
cotton-gins, no more spinning-jennies! Why! The mo- 
dels are all destroyed, by the burning of the Patent Office 
at Washington! Rat-traps and cradles are there in abun- 


dance ; but, unless thisbill pass, these may be swept from | 


us in an instant, and rats riot unmolested, and children be 
furced to grow up uncradled—by the burning of the Pat- 
ent Oilice at Washington! Sir, (said Mr. C.) if there be 
really any thing in that office whose loss could not be sup- 
plied from any other quarter, | wust heartily agree with 
the gentleman that its value is indeed incalculable; but 


every article which has a substantial, a calculable value, | 


will be found somewhere else beside its niche in the Patent 
Office at Washington.” 


That the Senate of the United States is unsurpassed in 


| intellectual greatness by any body of fifty wen ever con- 


vened, is but a trite observation. A phrenologist would | 
fancy a strong confirmation of his doctrines in the very | 





Mr. Walker of Mississippi replied to the Judge. He 
an animated, fluent speaker, but he can scarcely be con- | 
sidered an orator. He was hammeriug at the old sticking- 
point, the Constitutional objection, while I listened to, 
him. ‘Each House of Congress shall keep a journal.’ 
What docs this mean? His opponents coutended that it | 
could only be amplitied thus: ‘Each House shall make | 








and prescree a true and faithful record of its proceedings’ | 
—that, consequently, any mutilation, ezpuaction or mate- | 
rial alteration of a portion of that record—afier it has || 
once been fully made up, and when it is notorious that it | 
is now a full and fair account of what actually transpired, 
and will be quite the contrary after the expunging pro-| 
cess has been perfected—must be a violation of the great | 
charter. I can now recall but two of the various points | 
made by Mr. Walker—one of which I thonglt ingenious | 
and forcible—the other most palpably absurd. I will take 
the worse first: ‘ Congress shall keep aJournal.’ * Well,’ 

says Mr. W. * if this means to preserce a journal, it must | 
mean this simply, and then there is no obligation on either | 
Ilonse to make a journal ; and so there can be no journal ql 
kept, for there will be none legally in existence to all | 
eternity.’ Ihave curtailed something of hiv verbiage, but | 
this is the staple of his argument, as | heard it. —The next | 
attempt was far more successful—indeed, the best argu- || 
went | have seen or heard in answer to the Constitutional i 
objection. * The Senate shall keep a Journal.’ “ Let 

us,” says Mr. W. * suppose a person engages himeelf to 
a merchant as a book-keeper. ‘Tt will be your duty,’ 
says the merchant authoritatively to keep my books, and i 
keep them faithfully.” Now what is the Clerk bound to | 
do? to make entries of all transactions coming under his | 








cognizance, and never alter, never erase any thing ! Cer- || 
tainly not; but, on the contrary, to make such alterations 
and revisions from time to time as circumstances shall 
dictate "—This is, to say the least of it, ingenious —But 
enough of Mr. Walker and Expunging. Judge White's 
preposition, being acceptable to neither party, was left iv | 
a most skeleton minority. 

The next time | visited the Senate, matters wore 2 more 
lively axpect. A bill was under consideration, authori- 
zing the building of a new public edifice for a Patent 
Office, and several good speeches of five to thirty minutes 
were made on either side, The best, however, was that 
of Mr. Crittenden, of Kentacky. That man is not ap- 
precinted so highly as he should and must be. [le has a i 
rough readiness, a sterling good sense, a republican man- | 
ner and feeling, and a vein of biting though howely satire, | 
which will yet raise him to distinction in the National | 
Councils. —He went against the bill, contending that the | 
sum specified (108,000) was entirely too much, if, indeed, 
any new building at all was necessary. Some one of the | 
advocates of the bill had depicted the great danger of loss | 
by fire which now existed, pronouncing the models in the | 
Patent Office of * incalculable value.’ On this hint spake | 
Mr. Crittenden. ‘A fearful peril truly’ said the Ken-! 
tuckinu, ‘are we ineurring by the rejection of this bill.—| 
The model« of all our inventions are deposited in the 
Patent Office, liable to be destroyed by fire at any mo- 





ment, to the utter prostration of our National industry. 


There are the models of our steam-boats, our cotton-gin, # were so marked with the most strict adherence td integrity, 


appearance of the Senate—a physiognomist would find | 
it, On my first deliberate survey of the Chamber (while | 
Mr. Walker was speaking,) not more than a dozen Sena- | 
tors were in their places. The Vice President stood in | 
one Corner, engaged in earnest conversation with a friend 
—Mr. King of Ala. in the Chair—the Members only visi- 
ble by the eye of faith. I had better fortune afterward, | 
however. The most striking figure on the floor is that of | 
Mr. Clay, who is incessautly in motion, and whose spare, | 
erect form betrays an easy dignity, approaching to niujesty, 
and a perfect gracefulness, which | have never seen equal- 
led. His countenance is intelligent and indicative of char- 
acter; but a glance at his figure, while his face was com- 


|| pletely averted, would give assurance that he was no com- 


mon man. Mr. Calhoun is one of the pliinest men, and 


certainly the dryest, hardest speaker I ever listened to. 
The flow of his ideas reminded me of a barrel filled with 
pebbles, each of which must find great difficulty in esca- | 


i 


ping, from the very solidity and number of those pressing 
upon it and impeding its natural motion. Mr. C. though 
far from being a handsome is still a very remarkable per- 
sonage; but Mr. Benton has the least intellectual counten- 
ance I ever saw on a Senator. Wr. Webster was not in 
his place, nor was Mr. Wright, while I attended the Sen- 
ate's deliberations. In fact, full one-third of the Senators 


were absent. A civil good night to them! G. 


James Madison —The death of this great and truly good | 
man, which was mentioned by us in our paper of last week, 
has drawn from all classes of the American people sentiments 
of veneration for his spotless reputation and of affliction at 
his demise. It was trvly said of him by one who had known 
him for years, that “ his appropriate and endaring evlogium 
is to be found imseribed in those pages of his country’s his- 
tory which are identitied with her honor and her glory ;"" and 
all will admit that, to him and through his untiring exertions 
are we indebted for many of the priceless privileges which 


| We now enjoy, and wifch have given him an imperishable 


hold on the regard and affection of fifteen millions of gallant, 
prosperous, and enlightened freemen. 

Dating his polititical carcer with the Constitutional forma- 
tion of the Republic, James Madison continued to serve his 


country for more than forty years as a civilian, and during 


ec 
all that tune sustained an elevated character as a statesman, 


and enjoyed the confidence of ali asa man. The companion | 


| of the sages of the Revolution, he assisted in building up our 


infant Republic ; as the representative of Virginie, he main- 
tained and advanced the interests of his native State; and 
as Chicf Magistrate of the Confederated Commonwealths, | 
which had sprung into existence beneath his own eye, and 
to build which in one harmonious federal compact he had de- 
voted his fortunes and talents—he swayed the destinies of the 
whole with a view to their advancement in the scale of em- 
pire, and improvement in the arts of peace and concord.— | 
He was ever the same calm and unwavering patriot—ncither 
stooping to the attacks of political opposition, nor merging | 
his integrity in the coil of party prejudice. Indeed, it may 
be said of him—and it is to be regretted that it can be urged | 
of but few—that the civil history of Mr. Madison assumes a_ 
peradoxical relation towards American politics. His acts | 


{ 





and his character so noted for truth, that Faction feared to 
assail or demagogues to accuse him. Once, and once only, 
did calumny and falsehood seek to gain its ends by assailing 
the then venerable President of the Union and abusing his 
administration ; but the indifference with which he heard the 
aspersions that were heaped upon him, anu the calm dignity 
of his deportment, caused the arrows of party malice to re- 
bound upon the archers, as would a ball hurled by a stripling 
against a barricr of granite. We do not intend to eulogize 
him, for he was above all praise; no labors of ours could 
strengthen his claims to be enshrined in the inner sanctuary 
|| of his countrymen’s respect ; for with Washington—with 
all those mighty spirits who acted in concert with him at the 
baptism of this Republic, and who nursed its infant growth, 
he is classed in the annals of a now giant nation; and when 
| in after years the star of our political destinies shall have ta- 
|| ken within the compass of its rays many additional illustra- 
tions of the happy effects of a republican confederation—and 
that such will prove the case, requires not the wand of pro- 
phecy to foretcll—then will the memories of the ‘ patriarch 
Presidents’ be as green in the recollection of the men of those 
days as they are now with us. 

The song of thanksgiving, the eulogy of the poet, and the 
creations of eloquence, as they ring out when America gath- 
ers to commemorate her Birth-Day, and lift up her voice in 
rejoicing, will shape out new honors to be strewn over the 
graves of the illustrious dead ; and should some stranger ask 
| what these men had done to render them worthy of such 
he will be shown some thirty millions of happy be- 
ings all actuated by ove common impulse of fraternal confi- 
| dence and love, all worshipping at Liberty's shrine, and all 
acknowledging that to Washington, Jefferson, Medison, Ad- 
| ems, Monroe, and others. they owe their freedom and nation- 
jal greatness! We know no feeling that can throw a more 
| radiant sunshine around the heart of the philanthropist, than 
to see a people, born amidst the horrors of a doubtful revolu- 
| tion, nursed in the storms and cradled in the blasts of a de- 
| structive warfare, spring into the enjoyment ot the most che- 
tished privileges, and march onward with rapid strides to the 
| highest pinnacle of greatness and imperial renown ; but how 
| much more gratifying must these feelings prove when the 
| gazer knows that this was achieved by hiumself—that the 
} mighty edifice was erected by him, despite the threats of 
| tyranny and the forcible opposition of armed hosts! The 
| ecstasy of such a moment would prove ample remuneration 

for a life of sorrow, and give to the soul of the founder, as 
the shadows of death encompass him around, feelings of 
rapture brighter than the dreams of genius could conceive, 
purer then any ideal creations of the bard. 

Yet such feelings have gilded the declining years of our 
| revolutionary sages and venerable Presidents. They all 
| lived to see the tree they had planted take root and flourish 
| in their native soil. Some passed over the isthmus that sepa- 

rates Time from Eternity while the anthem was ringing out 
'| from the vallses and echoing along the mountains, of an anni- 
| versary jubilee ; and he whose name is placed at the head of 
this article, and whose virtues these remarks are intended to 
commemorate—he passed away with the consolation to 
cheer and soothe him, that with the nations of the carth we 
| Were at peace, and every thing in the perspective gave prom- 

ise, that with care and prudence we might long enjoy the 
| blessing. He died beloved, leaving us his virtues as an ex- 
| ainple—the fruition of his unweariedjabors our rich mhent- 
| ance. May we never cease to remember the one, or cherish 
| and defend the other’ Ter, Fr. 


Hon. Andrew T. Judson, Member of Congress from 
Connecticut, has resigned his seat in that body—having 
received the appointment of Judge of the District Court 
of his own State, vice Hon. Wm. Bristol, deceased, 


Gen. Scott is positively recalled from the South; Gen. 
Jessup is consequently left in chief command. It is said 
by the Metropolitan that the reasons for the recall are in 
consequence of some nupleasant feelings existing between 
Gen. Scott and the other officers in the South, which made 
itnecessary that he should be withdrawn from the com- 
mand. 

Strike-—A company of joiners and house-carpenters at 
Mobile recently struck for $4 instead of $3 50, which was 
their former pay. 
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Intelligence from the South.—No vews of importance 
has been received from the seat of war, other than glean- 
ings from the official despatches of General Scott, dated 
at Fort Mitchell, June 20. The contents seem to warran 
the opinon that the Indians will submit the moment a 
sufficient force is brought against them. Many of them) 
have surrendered themselves unconditionally to General | 


The Philadelphia Murder. —A murder of the most foul and 
fiendlike character was recently perpetrated in Philadelphia. 
The assassins have not been discovered, nor is there any 
likelihood that they will ever be, as the offence was commit- 
ted in an unfrequented part of the suburbs, and the only per- 
son who knows any of the circumstances (save the murder- 
cers themselves) is a woman who resides in the vicinity of the 





Patterson, and with the exception of a sinall party of | spot where the deed was committed, and her testimony is | 


Uchees and a band of Hitchitees, about 150 in number, || yague and unsetisfactory. The facts of the case are, that 
there appears to be no opposition to the Government | this woman, on Wednesday evening the 30th ult. observed 
troeps. The Indians yet in arms are under the command | two men following an elderly man, from appearance an Eng- 
of Jim Henry, and on the 22d ult. were said to be on the | jishman. In a few minutes after they had passed her house, 
march to attack Fort Mitchell ; other reports that they are | she heard the report of a pistol, and saw two of the men has- 
going thither to make unconditional surrender. If the  tily cross the fields. Some time after, she went to the spot, 
latter be correct, one may confidently consider the Semi- and saw the murdered man, whom she recognised as one of 
nole war at an end. the three who had passed a short tune previous. He had 

Governor Schley is laboriously engaged in organizing been shot through the brain, and from the rifled condition of 
the Georgia Militia, and will have four or five thousand jis pockets there can be httle doubt that the unnatural act 
men ready for active service, as soon as arms can be re- was committed for the sake of plunder. No clue has yet 
ceived. On the 22d ult. two thousand troops left Colum-  he0n obtained of the murderers, and it is to be foared that 





bus for Roanoke. 

The latest advices inform us that the Indians are flock- 
ing into the several military commands, and laying down 
their arms.—The war is virtually ended for the present, 
but the faithlessness of the Indians im regard to treaties of 
peace, should operate with our government to take deci- | 
cive steps for confining them without some understood | 
bounds, or they will again commence hostilities upon the | 
withdrawal of the troops. 


Highway Robbery.—The Court of Oyer and Terminer of | 


Philadelphia have had before them very recently a case of | 
highway robbery, which has resulted in the conviction of the | 
robbers and the breaking up of a gang of infamous villains 
who for several years have made Philadelphia and its vicin- | 
ity the theatre of a complicated system of plunder. The de- 


fendants were Sprogell, keeper of a public huuse about five 


miles from the city, and Boon and Williams, two notorious || 


pickpockets and burglars. The person robbed is a resident 
of the western part of this State, and had been to Pennsyl- 
vania with a drove of cattle, which he had disposed of, and 
was on his return home, but foolishly suffered himself to be 
decoyed into an intimacy with the prisoners, and was rob- 
bed on the public highway of a sum exceeding two thousand 
dollars in amount. 
his§character as an honest, industrious man is deservedly 
high. 
loss, and other and private misfortunes connected with the 

case make him a subject for consideration and symyathy.— | 
After a candid investigation of the facts, the jury returned a | 
verdict against Boon and Williams as principals in the rob- 

bery, and Sprogell as accessary before the fact. We have 
not learned whether any portion of the money will be reco- 

vered. r. 


The Rail-road Accident.—The superintendant of the 
Providence and Boston Rail-road, has published an expose 
of facts in relation to the recent accident on that road. In 


the statement it is urged that the whole blame rests upon 
the Conductor of the Providence train of cars. ‘The indi-| 


vidual so aceused has been dismissed from the company's 


service, and here we suppose, it is intended to rest the 
affair, leaving to the sufferers the consolation of knowing | 
that the injuries they have sustained are to be made sub- | 


ject for sympathy by the company, in the same degree. as 


His name is Aaron Waddington, and | 


He has been rendered completely pennyless by the | 


it 
" 


they may aliogether escape. r. 


The following is a statement of the de posites, and coin- 
age of gold at the Mint of the United States, in the month 
of June, 1836: 


| 
Balance remaining uncoined, May 31,............. $749,935 
ites for Coinage. 
Bullion of the United States,....... Resaceeeesersee 49,570 
Do. Dic cccnsesceneantesecensseesse. GEE 
| Foreign coins, (sovereigns,).........-+eeeeeeeeeeee ___ 9,990 
21,322,755 
Amount of gold coinage within the month of June, 
(in half engles,).......cecccccececsess eneceases cae 1 LADS 
Balance remaining uncoincd, June 30, 1536,......... $232,240 


The coinage of silver for the quarter ending the Oth 
June, amounted to $1,235,000, of which $77 was in small 
| coins. 


} APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 

Louis D. Henry, of North Carolina, to be Commis- 
j sioner, John 1. Mumford, of New-York, to be Secretary, 
| Cornelius Van Ness, of the District of Columbia, to be 

Clerk, under the act to carry into effect the convention be- 
| tween Spain and the United States. 
| John Randoph Clay, to be Charge d’Affaires of the 
| United States to Russia. 
Benjamin Johnson, to be Judge of the United States 
' for the District of Arkansas. 
Thomas J. Lacey, to be Attorney, and Elias Rector to 
| be Marshal, of the United States, fur said District. 
Lewis Cass, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
| Plenipotentiary to France, not to be commusstoned until 
| notice has been received here that the Government of 

France has appointed a Minister to the Umtrd States, who 
| is about to set out for Washington. 

) Willian P. Van Rensselaer, of New-York, to be Secre- 
we of Legation to France. 

ndrew T. Judson, to be Judge of the United States for 

the District of Connecticat. 





| Charles K. Gardner, to be Auditor of the Treasury for 


| the Post Office Department. 
| Joseph Balestier, to be Consul of the United States for 
| the Island of Singapore, in the Malayan Sea. 


| Henry L. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, to be Commis- 


| sioner of Patents. 
| Carey A. Harris to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Rosx Wilkins to be Judge of the United states for the 
District of Michigon. 

Daniel Goodwin, to be Attorney of the United States 
for the said District. 

Courad Ten Eyck, to be Marshal of the United States 
| for said District. 

The commissions of the three last named officers to is- 


| XX1Vth Congress.—In Sexate, on Thursday the 30th 


ult. the Vice President announced that he should not re. 
“sume the Chair during the present session afer that day. 

A message was received from the President, commani- 
cating a copy of a treaty of peace, navigation and com. 
merce with the Republic of Veneaucla, signed in January 
last. 

Mr. Tomlinson from the Committee ou Pensions, re- 
ported sundry bills as returned from the Honse with 
amendments, among them onv in relation to an allowance 
of half pay to the widows of our soldiers and seamen why 
may die in active service, &c.—The amendment was or- 
dered tu be printed. 

Mr. Webster from the Finance Committee reported an 
act supplementary tothe act regulating the deposite of the 
public money. Mr. Wall asked for the immediate con. 
sideration of the bill, bat objection was made, when 

Mr. Robinson introdaced a bill to confirm the sale of 
public lands in certain cases, which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. Benton rose and explained the causes which pre- 
vented him from calling up the Expunging Resolution 
on the day previous, and said that he left to the Senate to 
act in reference to it as they might think proper. 

Mr. Preston, Clay and Benton, spoke on the question. 
We annex the remarks of Mr. C. as given by the National 
Intelhgencer : 


Mr. Clay «aid that he would take the opportunity of saying 
that it had been his fixed purpose, considering the relation m 
which he stood to the resulution of March, 1G34, and w the 
Senate, as having offered it, to address the Senate oa the sub- 
ject of it. He was particularly desirous to bave vindicated 
the resolubea in the assertion which u contained of the exer- 
cise of Executive power in derogation from the Consticution 
and laws of the United Siates. After the fullest reflection, his 
judgement remained unchanged, that it 4 as an exercise of ille- 
gol nod unconstitutional power, aud dangerous to the libertes 
of the people of the country. And, if he could have seen a 
suitable occasion, after hearing all that could be u arainst 
the resolution, he should have endeavored to maintam, by argu- 
ment, that proposition. But ii has been so treated, from time 
to time, taken up and laid upon the table, (the last time to af- 
ford an opportunity to the present Chief Magistrate of an East. 
ern State to deliver his sentiments upon it, when he (Mr. 
Clay) was detained from the Seuate by the illness of a member 
of his fancily,) that he hax not seen a fit moment when he could, 
according to his sense of propriety address the Senate. Ite 

| now, as every Senator must feel, entirely too late in the s-- 
| sion, when important public business was pressing upon both 
Houses, to protract the discussion apoo this resolation. Mr. 
' Clay was anxious to have brought forward, from the present 
democratic fountain in thie conntry a precedent on all sub- 
stantial poimts directly applicable, azainst the process of mu- 
tilating and expunging the journals of the Senate. But, solr 
citous as he was to discuss the particular topic, and tospread 
before the Senate the precedent to which he referred, he could 
| not think of trespassing on the time of the Senate during the 
| precious moments that remain. With respect to the final dis- 
|| position to be made of the resolution, he was content te acqui- 
| eece in any decision the Senate might think proper to make. 
If it be its pleasure to tnke np the resolution and pase def- 
nitively upon it, without further debate, he would be saushed. 


The subject was finally dropped. 

| The bill from the House, to change the time for the an- 

| nual meeting of Congress, was taken up, and indefinitely 
postponed—Ayes 2). 

| Mr. Clay moved to take up the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on the subject of 
Texas. After some debate, ite further consideration was 

| postponed until the following day. 

| The Light House bill, as sent in from the House was 

| read once and laid over, 

| Mr. Benton moved the cousideration of the bill to establish 

a Foundry, Armory, &c. ‘The motion of Mr. B. was with 


they would express regret at the hurts of a valuable horse, i} sue, when the State of Michigan shall be adoitted into the | a vicw to strike out these items from the Fortification bill, 


or the breaking down of one of their rail cars. Sym- 
pathy will not heal the wounds of the injured, or, set. 
broken limbs, nor will ill judged lenity on the part of the | 
passengers, learn the proprietors of the railways, or ther 
agents, to be more careful in future. They should be 
futced to feel in a pecuniary sense, and then their interests | 
would teach them that tampering with the safety and en-| 
dangering the lives of the passengers, ie attended with | 
more serious consequences than merely reqniring an ex- 
pression of their regret. s. | 





—— 

Honor to the? Memory of Fulton —The merchants of | 
New-Orleans have resolved to erect a statue of Robert. 
Fulton im the great hall of the Merchants Exchange in| 
that city, and have appointed a committee to carry the | 


| lands, under the act reorganizing t 


' union according to the provisions of the act ‘to establish 
| the northeru boundary line of the State of Ohiv, and w 
provide for the admission of the State of Michigan into 
the Union on certain conditions.” 


8. for the Distriet of Georgia. 
Samuel D. King, to be principal clerk on the public 
Mead Fitzhugh, to be principal clasts of poivete baad 
i , to 1 of te land 
claims under said act. -— -  . 
John M. Moore, to be principal, or first clerk of the sur- 
veys, under said act. | 
adson M. Garland, tobe Recorder of the General Land. 
Otee under said act. 
yllys Silliman, to be Solicitor of the G ! 
Office under said act. nae “Globe. 








resolation into effect. 


|| which weighed 171 pounds ! 


A Bear was killed in Francistow n, Me. a few days since, 


Thomas H. Kenan, of Georgia, to bo Marshal of the U. | 


| to which they were attached. A debate ensued on the mo- 
| tion, which resulted in its being objected to, when the whole 
Inll was brought up and passed—Yeas 24, Nays 15. 
Several motions were made upon other sections of the 
| General Fortification Bill, without resulting in any maternal 
change in its featares. 
Mr. Crittenden moved to recommit the bill with metruc- 


| tions to reduce the appropriations to such sum as may be jv 


| diciously expended by the 4th of March neat. This mouon 
| was negauved, and the question taken on engrossing the 
| amendment and ordering the bill to be read a thud tune, 
which was adupted—Yeas 28—Nays, Messrs. Calhoun, 


|, Clay, Cruttonden, Ewing of Ohio, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, 
Preston, and Southard—9. 


An unusual number of Kelief Bills were then acted upon 


_ 
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and the engrossed bills lying upon the table taken up and | 
passed. But little else of importance was Jonc. 


Mr. Clay expressed his entire approbation of the amend- 


ment—so also Messrs. Webster, Walker, Buchanan, Ben- 


Ix tue Hovse, the bill from the Senate “to extend the | ton and others. The resolution and amendment were unan- 
Charters of the Banks of the District of Columbia,” &c. was || #ously agreed to. 
taken up and considered. A bill granting to the widow of James Madison the priv- 
Mr. Garland of Va. moved that the extension of the Char- } ilege of franking during her life—the bill making appro- 
ters expire on and afier the 4th of July, 1838. ‘The motion i priations for the West Point Academy—the bill for the 
after some discussion was carried, and the bill passod through | suppression of Indian hostilities,and a number of pri- 
its several readings and rendered a law without a division. vate and relief bills were severally taken ap, and passed. 
The House went into Committee of the Whole on the In- || After transacting some other business of little import- 
dian Treaty Appropriation Bill. ‘The question was on the | 2ce, the Senate Adjourned. 
motion of Mr. Adams to strike out the appropriations for the | !m the House, on Friday, Mr. Bell from the, Committee 
Cherokee treaty. — na 
Mr. Love expressed bis disapprobation of the Treaty, and | ™ittee power “to sit in the recess of Congress for the pur- 
that from an examination of facts he had learned that the || Pose of completing the investigation directed by the reso- 
Cherokees were equally averse to it; that it had been clearly || lution of this Honse of the 15th of January last,” which 
shown by gentlemen connected with the negotiations that | “** negatived, however, by the casting vote of the Speak- 
there was fraud exercised by the agents of the government, || er—the Yeas aud Nays being 87 to 57. 
Ac. Mr. L. was lengthy, pertinent, and severe in his re- \ ’ be - 
marks, and concluded by expressing his belicf that blood ument, received from the citizens of Georgia and Alabama 
would flow in the attempt to urge the measure. 
treaty-making power, and denied the right of the House to | _ premary conse of the hestilitios now waged hy the In- 
inquire into the conduct of any agents employed to make or | apelin punmeated ree Se ae ee 
csttiees Teiied, || the supposed perpetrators of these frauds. Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. R son gave s detail of the principles of the treaty afler the reading of the memorial, offered a resolution, re- 
mein set Gheenion, end sndstanen, cleaned na | ferring the subject to the Executive, and that he be re-| 





|| on Indian Affairs offered a resolution, giving that Com- | 


Mr. Lewis rose and stated that he held in his band a doc- |) 


|| showing that the frauds committed upon the Indians by | 
Mr. Hardin went at length into an examination of the | opeculators, under the title of Land Companies, bad been | 


the Chiefs of the Cherokee nation, requesting the President | 
to submit the affair to the Senate, whose decision would be | 
agreed to by the Cherokees. 
Other meinbers spoke to the same purpose, and the discus- | 
s10n was warin and interesting. ‘The question was finally | 
taken on the motion of Mr. Adams, and it was negatived. 
The Committee then rose, reporte | the bill with one or | 
or two unimportant amendments ; the House concurred in | 
the amendments, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and the question was shortly after taken on the 
passage of the bill, when the vote was found to stand—Ayes 
127, Nays 54. So the bill passed and was sent to the Sen- | 
ate for concurrence. 
The House again went into Committee of the Whole on | 
the State of the Union, and took up the bill making an addi- | 
tonal appropriation of $2,400,000 for the suppression of In- | 
dhan hostilities. After some delate, the bill was laid aside | 
to be reported, and the bill making appropriations for the 
Military Academy of the United States for the year 1836, | 
was taken up ; this bill was, after some difficulty in getting I 
a quorum of the members to vote, reported to the House 











without amendment. The annexed resolutions were unam- | 
mously edopted 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the United States of America, in Congress Assembled, That | 
the Chairs of the President of the Senate and of the Speaker | 
ot the House of Representatives be shrouded in black during | 
the present session, and that the President of the Senate, the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the members 
and officers of both Houses wear the usual badge of mourning | 


for thirty dave. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the People of the 
Uuited States to wear crape on the left arm as mourning, for 
thuty days. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to tranamit a copy of these resolutions to Mrs, Madr 
sou, and to assure her of the profound respect of the two 
Houses of Congress for her person and character, and their | 
sincere condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Prov- | 
ulence. 

The House then adjourned. 

In Sexote, on Friday, the Sceretary called the Senate to 
order, and an clection was held for a President pro éem. 
which resulted in the choice of Mr. Kixe of Alabama. 

Mr. Webster submitted a resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of War, to report next session, upon the expendi- 
tures already made, the condition of the works, the origi- 
nal estimate of costs, &c. 

Mr. Clayton also offered a resolution calling fora report 
from the same source, upon the Delaware Breakwater. 

Both resolutions were agreed to. 

After some unimportant business, Mr. Preston moved 
the consideration of the resolution in relation to Texas, 
and offered an amendment, expressing the gratification of 

the Senate on hearing that the President of the United 
States had taken measures for obtaining information of the 


| quested to cause such measures to be taken as may appear | 
| requisite. 


Mr. L. subseqnentiy admitted an amendment, placing | 


the business in the hands of a Select Committee, and finally 
at the suggestion of Mr. Wise, withdrew the President 
from any connection with the subject, and re-modeled his |, 
resolution so as to place the memorial and the request for | 


| views expressed in the bill, it was, after some debate, upon 
| motion of Mr. Webster, laid upon the table. 

| It was subsequently called up for further discussion, when 
an amendment was offered and agreed to, that none others 
should be included in the bill but the widows and orphans of 
| those soldiers who fell in the Revolution, or such individuals 
| engaged in actual service as were killed in battle or died of 
\their wounds since April 20, 1818. ‘The amendment was 
jagreed to. ‘The bill was then engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill making additional appropriation for the Delaware 
Breakwater and for other purposes was then passed. 

Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
the bill making appropriations for certain harbors, &c. with 
amendments; the Senate went into consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Southard moved to strike out the appropriation for an 
ice-breaker &c. on Staten Island. The motion was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. Preston moved to amend this bill by striking out the 

appropriation of $20,000 for deepening the harbor of Balt- 
more. 
A motion to postpone the further cons'deration of this bill, 
| and another offered by Mr. King of Ga. to strike out all the 
items in the bill, except one of $76,000 for the improvement 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, were both negatived. Mr. 
Preston's motion was also lost. 

One or two amendments were introduced, and the ques- 
tion takerr on its final passage—Yeas 21, Nays 17. 

The Senate then went into the consideration of Executive 
business, after which several bills and reports were consider- 
ed, when on motion of Mr. Ewing the Senate adjourned to 
meet on Monday morning at 8 o'clock. When the Senate 
adjourned, there were ouly cight members present. 

Ix tux Howse, Mr. Bell, from the Committee on Indian 





an examination, into the hands of a Select Committee. ‘The | Affairs, reported in relation to the alleged frauds practised 





situation of Texas. 


debate was upon this resolution up to half past two o'clock, | upon the Indians, &c. The report was ordered to be printed. 


a which time the house took a recess. 


Mr. Hunt, from the Select Committee appointed to in- 


In the evening session, several bills from the Senate were | quire whether any and what members of Congress and other 


read twice and referred. 

The bill from the Senate to confirm the titles to public 
lands in certain cases, was read three times and passed. 

The bill making appropriations for certain fortifications, 
returned from the Senate with amendments, was then ta- 
ken up. The amendments were to strike from the bill the 
clause authorizing the purchase of sites, the construction 
of arsenals, and depots for arms in Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, provided the same should not cost over $14,000 
each, and to add a section providing that the appropria- 
tions should be drawn from the Treasury only as they 
were wanted for actual disbursement. 

After some remarks from Messrs. Dunlap, Ashley and 
R. M. Johnson, the question was taken on the two amend- 
ments, which resulted in the first being negatived, and the 
adoption of the second. 

The House after discussing some business as introduced, 
proceeded to the untinished business of the morning, being 


the resolution of Mr. Lewis upon Indien Affairs. It was 


! officers of Government had obtained accommodations and 
|| facilities from any Banks for the purpose of speculating in 
} the public lands, submitted a report asking that the Commit- 
tee be increased to nine, and that it be allowed to sit during 
the recess of the House. It was moved to lay the report upon 
the table to be printed —Yeas 98, Nays 71. 
| The General Land Office bill was then discussed in Com- 
| mittee of the Whole. Several motions to amend were made 
jand lost. It was finally laid aside to be reported. 


|| The Committee, on rising, reported the bill for the reor- 
|| ganization of the Land Office, and the supplementary bill 
| making appropriations for the support of Government for the 
| year 1836 with amendments. The amendments were agreed 
|| to, and the bills passed. 


| On motion of Mr. Cambreleng, the House went again into 
|| Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, afd re- 
| sumed the consideration of the bill to promote the progress 


| of the useful arts, &c. and, after the adoption of some amend- 








i moved to lay it on the table, but the motion did not carry. jj ments, the bill was laid aside to be reported. 


|| Attempts were made by members to graft amendments | 
|| upon the original resolution, but they did not prevail, and 


} 


| Noes not counted. ‘The resolution as agreed to is in the 


following form : 

Resolecd, Thatthe memorial of certain citizens of Alabama 
and Georgia, respecting alleged frauds in the purchase of the 
reservations of the Creck Inuians, and the causes of their 
present hostilities, be referred to the President of the United 
States, aud that he be requested to cause such measures to 
be taken for the investigation of these transactions,aad for the 

resecution of the persons engaged in them who may have 
Casageltty of any breaches of the laws, as may appear to be 
proper, and within the power of the Executive. 

After taking action on some business from the Senate 


the House Adjourned. 

Iu Senate, on Saturday, Mr. Morris presented several 
petitions on the Abolition of Slavery which were laid on 
the table. Some five or six relief bills were considered 
in Committee of the Whole, and either indefinitely post- 
poned, or laid over. 

The bill granting balf pay to the widows and orphans of 
those who have dicd or may die in service, was called up ; 
but some misunderstanding existing as to the extent of the 


| when the main question was put, the vote stood—Ayes 91, 


| Many propositions were made and rejected for taking up 


I different bills. 


On motion of Mr. R. M. Johnson, the committee took up 
| the bill to appoint three additional Paymasters to the Army ; 
_and after some consideration, it was laid aside to be report- 
ad ; also, the bill appointing additional Surgeons and Assist- 
) ant Surgeons for the Army. 


The bill to suspend the discriminating duties on goeds im- 
ported in Portuguese vessels, and to reduce the duties on 
wines, was considered and laid aside to be reported. 

The committee rose and reported the above bills, and they 
were severally ordcred to @ third reading, read a third tune, 
and passed. 

The House wont again into committee upon a variety of 
Senate bills, several of which were considered, reported, and 
finally passed. 

The House continued to sit till near five o'clock. Much 
more business would probably have been transactod but for 
an unpleasant occurrence which involved a question of a vio- 
| lation of order by a member of the House, and which, after 
debate, ended in a unanimous vote of censure of that mem- 
ber; after passing which, the House edjourned, to meet at 
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8 o'clock on Monday. [The member alluded to is Mr. Will- 


iams of Ky.] 

In Sexate on Monday, Mr. Davis from the Committee 
er. Commerce reported a resolution calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to furnish such facts aud information 
to the next Senate, as he may have in his possession on 
the subject of the Paupers sent to the United States from 
Great Britain, their number, the places where they are 
landed, and the provision, if any, made for their suppo-t. 

Mr. Ewing moved an amendment, inserting after 
“ Great Britain,” the words “ and other places” which was 
agreed to, and the resolution as amended, adopted. 

‘The various Committees of the Senate were then on 
motion to that effect discharged from the consideration of 
all unfinished business. 

Mr. Davis offered a resolution calling on the Secretary 
of War to furnish information in detail to the Senate at 
the next session, showing what improvements of harbors, 
rivers, and other objects have been commenced by the 
United States, what was the original estimated cost of each 
of such improvements ; what sums of money have, from 
time to time, been appropriated in aid of such object; 
what balances of such appropriations remain unex pended ; 
and what is the present condition of each work. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Grundy offered the usual resolution to appoint a 


FROM TEXAS. 

The intelligence received from Mexico and Texas du- 
| ring the present week, is of wore than ordinary interest. 
| We extract the most important items from the New Or- 

leans papers, by which it will be seen that the treaty stip- 
ulations entered into between the Teamn Government 
‘and Santa Ana, are in no danger of being fultilled. ‘The 
"people of Texas are loud in opposition to the lonient 





measures of their Government, in regard to the tyrant; | 


| aud by the following extract of a letter published i the 
N. O. Commercial Bulletin of the 17th ult, it appears 
| that he is in safe keeping under charge of « company of 


| troops: 
i| , Verasco, June 4, ISH, 
| Thave but a few moments to inforin you and others of 
the stato of things here. We arrived at Galveston on the 
30th May, and on the 2d of June were ordered to repair 
to this place, where we arrived on the same evening, on 
board the Ocean. 
in consequence of the Cabioet having sent Santa Ana, on 
board of a vessel to send him home, for the purpose ot 
having a Weaty ratitied which was made by them. 
| people were opposed to his going, but had not an indi- 
vidual commissioned to be their leader. On the morning 
of the 3d instant, | came forward as their leader and 
formed my company, equipped fur service, and sent to the 
Cabinet to have him (Santa Ana) aud his suite brought 
on shore. 
There was at first some objections, but they at last com- 


plied, and I now have him and suite in my charge. He | 


committee to wait on the President to inform him that the | was delivered over to me to-night, and | am at this ime on 


two Houses were ready to adjourn, &c., which on the 
suggestion of Mr. White, was suifered to lie on the table 
for the present. 

A bill granting lands in Missouri, was returned from 
the other House with amendments, which was agreed tw 

The Senate then went into the consideration of Exec- 
utve business, and spent two hours therein. | 

After some farther discussion upon unimportant busi-| 
nness the Senate adjourned sine dic. 

In the Hovsg, a motion was made to suspend, till 2 
o'clock, the joint rules, which prohibit the reading of bills 
from one House to the other, within the last three days of 
the session, and also prohibit sending bills to the President 
for his signature on the last day of the session,—the mo- 
tion was lost, and another brought forward, removing the 
prohibition of sending bills to the Presideut. This motion 
carried and was sent to the Senate for concurrence, which 
body, shortly after, returned it, confining its application to 
such bills only as had actually passed both Houses, aud 
received the signatures of the presiding otficers of the two 


duty, with a strong guard under my command. 
Gen. Cos and four or five hundred Mexicans are till on 
Galveston Island as prisoners. 
oo i. A HUBBELL. 
Frow the New Orleans Bulletin, Juwe . 
“The States of San Luis, Zacatecas, Durango, Coa- 
huiia. Neuve Leon, and Tamaulipas are preparing to 
unite and imitate the example of Texas by declaring their 
independance. A pronunciameiniv is lovked for svon. 
Since the captare of Santa Ana, the opposite politica! 
party have been very busy, and im many iustanuces ex- 
| pressed their sentiments fuily to that effect. 
They express much anxiety lest the Texians will be 
: persuaded to make the treaty which has been talked of, 
and so let loose again the “dogs of war.’ The say there 
can never be any thing but revolutions in the country as 
long as Santa Ana lives. And many are the Mexicans 
who would think it « blessing to the nation to have him 
executed. On the Z3d May, the courier despaiclied to 
Mexico with the news of Santa Ana’s capture returned. 
The Government refuse any negotiation with Texas, and 
disapprove of Santa Ana's proposition—say they have 
menu and money enough, and will carry ou the war. 


There are about 2500 troops at Vera Cruz, which 


| 


|} them with 600 men. 
We found the place in great confusion, | 


The i| 


It is also yey that he had been authorized to raise 
an army of 15,000 men; and that $600,000 had been 
| raised iu one day by subscription in the city of Mexieu to 
| equip them—the loans or dunations to the goverment still 





| conlnging. 


| An expedition under Gen. Cortoza, consisting of 5,000 
}men, had arrived at Salullo; and another of 3,000 uuder 
Gen. Valeucia was to have disembarked from Vera Cruz 


] fur Copano, but had delayed in consequence of 400 Texi. 


jans having taken possession of the latier place. 
New-O , 
The brig Good Hope, arrived yeoterday. anuowovec ie 
capture of the schoorge Watehinan in the bay of Copano 
by a party of ‘Textan cavalry, who took her by surprise.— 
She was released by order of Urigadier General Kusk, in 
| consequence of being under Awerican colors; the cargo, 
however, being Meaican, was confiscated. 

The Indians had attacked the Tcxian settlements at the 
jhead waters of the Lrassos, and committed several mur. 
|ders. General Green and Felix Houston had marched 
The effective force of Texas now 

in the field ts about 2,000 men. General Rusk was at 
| Gohad wih G00 men; hia advance pest extended to the 
Kio del Norte, and had quiet possession of the sea shore. 

By an act of congress received at Tampico on the 2ath 
|of May, it was decreed, 

let. That the government would not accede to any act 
or treaty made by Santa Ana, during he imprisunment 

in ‘Texas. 

2d. ‘That every state in the republic, should furnish 
forthwith one fourth of her forces to be cquipped aud or- 

) dered to march assoon 4s possible to Matamoras. 
| Sd. Thatall flags throughout the republic should be worn 
half mast, during the unprisonment of the President. 

On the Ist of June, intelligence was received that all 
the ports of the republic were closed against the sailing 
of all merchant vessels, and against all communication of 
whatsoever nature, with all vessele of war. ‘This last act 
of the Mexican government has, as i« well understood, 
been parucularly directed against the United States, with 
Whom there appears to be the most biter animosity — 
Most of the foreign inhabitants of Towpico were in daily 
fear of losing their lives, and it publicly declared that ail 
foreign houses wall he robbed, and the inhabitants batch. 
ered. as soon as tt should oe ascertaiged that Senta Ana 
had been shot. 

Warlike preparations are making in every dircetion, 
and it i« current amongst the officere of the army, that 
17,000 men were to march against Texas. Some of which 
are op thei march for their head quarters—Matomoras.— 
It is probable that they cannot raise that number by 4 or 
5,000, nor are they when rawed, troops that are diser- 

| plined, but farmers, mule-drivers, Ac. taken by force 
| wherever they can be found—however, a desperate strug- 
gle will be made by Mexico to regain Texas. Let them. 
therefore, be ou the guard, as the strictest precautions 
| are taken to preveut them from having any knowledge of 
their nulttary movements. Jose Maria Corro is Pres- 


bodies. The Houses concurred. (‘Three or four bills of Captain Thomas, now a Licutenant Coloncl, has gone to | dent, and prounses to sell the crucifixes from the churches 


importance were saved by this resolution.) 


son from the Committee on Foreign Afftairs reported the wen nor money at their command, and that the further || 


concentrate. It is believed the government have neither 


Mr. Ma- bring to Matamoras, where i. is expected the forces will | to carry on the war, if means cannot be otherwise had. 


From the Natcher Coo ies. Jone 14 
On Monday, the 3d of June, the steamboat Statesman, 


following resolutions on the subject of ‘Texas. (Wehave’ prosecution of the war quite impossible. Gen. Cosina Capt. Maron of this place, left thie port for Natebrtoches, 


inserted them before but give them now that there may 
be a perfect understanding upon the snbject:) 

That the independence of Texas ought to be re- 
cognized by the United States, as soon as it shall satistacto- 
rily appear that it has in operation a civil government « apable 
of performing the duties and discharging the obligations of an 
independent power. 

Resoleed, That this House regards with much approbation 
the determination of the President to take measures for ob- 
taining full infurmation as to the civil, military, and political 
condition of Texas. 

Mr. Adams moved to lay the resolutions on the table, 
bat on taking the Yeas and Nays the motion was Jost. 


The resolutions were debated upon, and a division called | 


for on each resolution. The question was taken on the 


first resolution and resulted in its adoption: Yeas 123; ' 


has been appointed Secretary of War, aud has left this for 
| Mexico. Gen. Arrago has left also for Mexico, but in a 
bad state of health. He was taken on a litter. His dis- 
order is said to be dropsy in the chest. Arrago ix said to 
be one of Sauta Ana’s ablest generals. Gen. Urrea is 
here and incommand. There have been about a thou- 
sand troops returned, and more miscrable objects were 
searcely ever beheld. ‘They protest against the Texian 
war, and say they will not return. 
openly speak their unnds ou this sulyeet, and deelare they 


) will not undergo another campaign, and that the ‘Texiaus 


are too sure a shot for them. 


The prisoners under sentence of death are still held in | 


| close confinement, in despite of the conditions to the con- 
| trary in the surrender of Santa Ana. 


Nays 20. The second resolution was also carned by a forces, again oppose the Texians in conjuction with 


vote of 113 to 22. 

After the transaction of some formal business, the | 
House on motion of Mr. Calhoun of Ky. re-considered | 
the vote of censure passed on Mr. Williams the dy pre- | 
vious, and the latter gentleman having explained to the | 
satisfaction of Mr. Sutherland, the offended member, the | 
motion was agreed to, and the vote of censure expunged. 
The Committee appointed to wait upon the President | 
having retarned with the information that he had no busi- | 
ness to lay before them, the House adjourned sine die, and 


} 


Urrea.—The latter has established his head quarers at Ma- 


_tamoras. anG has with him 3000 men—Filosola will be | 


stationed in the west. 


_ The Texian officers had arrived at Matamoras, to nego- 
tiate for an exchange of prisoners. 
; New-Oare ins, June 2. 
Important from Merico—Through the politeness of 
Capt. Dickenson of the schooner Halycon, that arrived 
yesterday from Matamoras, we have received journals 
from that place to the 6th inst. 
Verbally we have been informed through our news co!- | 
lector by the captain anda passenger that General Urrea i 
had been appointed pamela of the Mexican army | 


Many of the officers || 


| the steamboat Farmer, on there way to Texas 


General Filosola had received positive orders from the. 
Mexican goverument to cease retreating, to recruit bis) jie 


| was boarded on the Sih ult, in bat. 37° 35’, lon. 
a large topsail schooner, carrying about 100 men, appe 
rently Spaniards, who lobbed 

&c. likewine he 
&c. comprising 


the first Session of the 24th Congress virtually closed. || against Texas; and that the Mexican congress and gov- 


with forty-one gallant Georgians bound for Texas. At Natch- 
ttoches they were joined by others, embarked in the same 
| cause, making the number of filty volunteers taken by the 
Statesman that trip 

‘The report is that General Gaines had orders to proceed 
forthwith to Nacogdoches with all his disposable force. He 
had been acting on these orders by cngagmg tcams lo trens- 
por his PWOVIsIOnS 

A company of between nmety and a handred men from 
Cincimnat:, commanded t Allen, have arrived here nm 
Five hun- 
dred more are nearly ready to follow them—300 frow Louis- 
ville, and 200 from Wheeling. 


y ( ‘apt 


Banking in Kthode Island —The Legislature of Rhode 
Island, recently im s@xeion, has passed a law containing 
rous provisions on the sntyect of bamking in that 
State—among others, one fixing the rate of legal interest 
at «ix percent. and declaring that any Bank which violates 
this provision by taking directly of indirectly any more than 


, such per centage shall forfeit its charter, and the oflicer 


offending be subjected to a fine of 8500. Bank Comane- 
sioners are to be appointed, whose duty it shall be to viet 
and examine all the Banks. [ Courier. 





Piracy.—The Dutch gatiiot, Ariletta, arrived ay. 
> 18, by 


the men of their clothing, 
temecives to dry goods, gin, beef, 
corgo and left the gallio: without abu- 



























More Specie.—One hundred and fifty-five thousand dol- 
Jars arrived at New-Orleans from Mexico on the 1th ult. | 
viz. $90,000 in the Halcyon from Matamoras, and $65,- | 
000 in the Creole, from ‘ampico. \\ 


quent tad Gataived to hand: , sing the captain or crew! The pirate vessel was American 
The latter however may os pe hadi | built, but took paricular pains wo bide ber name, by pla 
mation of Urrea, dated Matamoras, June 5th, who entities | "8 * tarpouti over eet eat regs 
himself ‘ general of brigade, and commanding the reserve || Joh: H. Beach ‘s elected President of the Benk of Au 
division of the Mexican army,’ burn, vice Mr. Kellogg, deceased, 
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NEW-YORK. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We must again ise to our numerous Correspondents for our de- 
lay in relation to many favors sent us. Circumstances have 
operated with us to prevent the examination of the contributions 

upew our table, but if our friends will exercise patiouce we 

noxt week to announce our intentions in regard to them. 

c: = >. — 

“ Blackwood'’s Magazine."—The opening paper of the number for 
May, is a review of the “ School of the Heart,” a poem by Heary Al- 
ford, Vicar of Wimeswould. The review is in Professor Wilson's 
most felicitous style, and the playful manner in which he comments 
upou the seasons in the commencement of the critique, leads the 
reader to suspect, that Alford is a favorite of Christopher's, and that 
the “School of the Heart,” will not undergo a very severe castigation. 
This supposition is fully borne out by his after remarks, which give 
the work uader exvamjaation all the credit that should be extended toa 
young Poet, who, with morality for his guide, and the social virtues for 
his text, clothes his verse in a garb of rhetorical beauty and seductive 
fecliug. We observe that the reviewer digresses from his given 
subject in one instance, to lash poor Tennyson, who experienced some 
pretty severe handling from the Professor in a previous number. 

“The Dying Flower,” a poom by Ruckert—several ballads from 
the German, and a ber of transl (authological) of the Greek 
poets, are all excellent. We have selected one or two of the latter for 
msertion in the New- Yorker. 

The article on the “ Marriage and Registration Bills” may suit a 
British atmosphere, but cau lave no interest to the American reader— 
it 1s laborious and dull. Not so“ J/umtste Authors” which is a capital 
satire upon the peany-a-live system of making bouks, like Pindar's 
sazors—to sell. 

The coutinuation of “ Aleibiades the Youth"—of which we know 
wot what to say, eave that it is a wild, eloquent and fanciful produc- 
ton, strewn over with many exquisite gems, but sadly out of place in 
Blackwood, a magazine that should explode the very common error of 
the day, that because a writer handies a ready and taleated pen, hir 
literary labors em masse, must be of a character fit to submit to the in- 
spection and perusal of the public. There are bounds even to genius. 

“ Early Rung” is a humorous defence of late hours and late hers 
mbed. We heve a fellow-feeling with the writer of this treatise, 
and recognize in him a man after our own views, whom, if we kuew, 
we woukl! take into our confidence, and sect up with autil * cock crow,’ 
and then ‘turn ia’ fora hasty and refreshing nap, while the busy world 
was rousing its besotted seuses and resuming the galley-seat of imper- 
ative trade. We have long meditated the punishment of the scoffers 
at our system of arranging the hours, and our lucubrations set forth 
some choice arguments, conned over and arranged while our calumni- 
ators were suoring away the only iateliectual hours of the twenty. | 
four. If we are spared the leisure and health requisite, we shall soon 
sue our protocol, and challeage controversy. In the mean time we 
commend the article ia Blackwood to the consideration of the judi- 
crows and candid 








of the British Reviews can be purchased, containing, in the whole, 
matter fully equal in quantity and quality to the choicest of our peri- 
odieal literature. r. 
Cain, a Dramatic Poem.—The reader of Byron will readily recohect 
a Dramatic Mystery entitled Cain, whieh appeared in the complete 
edition, aud which must be admired for the Byronian spirit that 
breathes throughout every pateagée. Messrs. G.W. & A. J. Matsell, 
No. 94 Chatham-st. have issxed a smal! pocket edition of the work. 





To the traveller it recommends itself by the convenience of its size,— |; 


and its cheapness will make it acceptable to those who cannot afford 
or may not wish to purchase the large editien of Dearboru's, r. 





“ The Saturday News."—A weekly periodical of the largest class, 





EERE 
suppress the disorder, and did not succeed, until after 
several of the Magistrates had been severely beaten, and 
| im some cases wounded seriously. A pistol was used by 
| one of the ruffians, who aimed it deliberately at the head 
of one of the officers; it fertunately flashed in the priming, 
_and the fellow was immediately secared—some twenty of 
| the rioters were finally captured, and the rest dispersed. 


| Forgery on a large scale.—A bold attempt was made on 
Wednesday last, to defraud the Mechanics and Traders 
Bank of this city. We gather from the police minates the 


bearing the above name, has been started in Philadelphia by Louis A. | following particulars : An individual calling himself Wm. 
Godey, who has associated with him iu the editorial conduct of it | Thomas, presented a check at the counter of the instita- 
et M’Michael and Neal. Having known Mr. Godey personally || tion above named, filled up in the sum of $2,500; for 
several years, we can the more confidently d “ The Satur- | : 
day News” to the favorable consideration of the reading world. Asa | which he demanded payment. The check was dated July 
publisher, all he promises will be faithfully executed. As a judicious | 3, 1836 i—bearing the name of A. S. Willis, and endorsed 
and tasteful caterer to the public taste, he will ever muke his column: |“ Good, A. Kissam F, F.” Suspicions were excited by 
the vebicle of instructive aud interesting reading—a» a gentleman of | the manner of the presenter, and the Cashier took meas- 








“ France ond England” is the ablest paper in the number, and we | 
regret that the limsted space allowed by us to literary notices, will mas | 
adiitof our going into a Uorough review of the doctrines advanced. | 
(ur opens are directly opposite to the sentiments of the Blackwood | 
writer, who denounces the democratic spirit as the cause of | 
many of the evile that have befallen the countries of Central and | 
Northera Eurupe, and be alse upholds the anti republican principles 
of this Magaaine. His attack upoa the Liberals is severe, and it be- | 
hooves the leaders of that party in France and Great Eritain to reply, | 
for the arguments adduced are both specious and ingeuious. 

It is scarcely necessary to moption that Theodore Fuster, corner of 
Broadway and Pine-streets, is the publisher and proprietor of t 
Awerieaa Edition, The terms are §) per annua. '. 


The Edinburgh Review for April, aud the Metropolitan Magozine | 
for the aame mouth, have been received by Foster, aud reprinted im o 
neat style, superior, we think. to the Britith Editious. The plan of a| 
general republication of the standard Magezines and Quarterhes of | 
Kurope, origioated, if we mistake pot, with Foster, aud from the | 
spirit manifested by him in getting them up handsomely and expedi-— 
trously, we have no doubt bo is reaping a proportionate rew ord in the) 
potronage of a large number of our respectable literary savens. 

This is as it should be. An interchange of literature between ar | 
and the countries of the ok! world would go far to rewove the absurd | 
prejudices aud jealous rivalry now existing, and which would coutinue 
ad iafmitum, was there not some direct chauael of commuuication 
opened, through which the true sentiments and preper views uf each 
party might be poured. Uatted—America aud England can do much 
to advance the cause of woral satelligence, and no petty jealousics 
should be suffered to interpose any obstacies in the way of this impor- 
tont event. The principles of our Government, and the social order 
of owe wauners and customs once known in the British I-les, would 
teach the people there that America is not what she is represented to 
be by the veracious travellers, Fiddler, Trotloppe and Hall, and we 
would guin the reepect of a people who should, of right, be conjoined 
with ux in fooling, interest and courtesy. On the other hend, a free 
circulation of the quarterly magazines of Groat Britain throughoat 
the United States, would convince our citizens that their impressions 
of the haughty supremacy attempted by the English is without foun- 
dation, for among the enlightened circles of English suciety, the tone 
of respect, used in relation to our country, is dignified, just aud sin- 
core, We have indulged in these remarks because we believe that the 
republication now offered by Foster, is ad bly calculated to re- 
move many erroneous opinions now existing. The whole series ir 
offered at a rate so moderate as to afford to every reader an opportu- 








urbane deport:nent and correct fecling he is esteemed by all who know } 


him, and he has but to send his sheet out into the harvest field of pub- 


ures for securing him. On being taken to the Upper 


pu” | Police Office, the check was sentto the store of Mr. Willis, 


lic opinion, to receive a rich and deserved reward. We have received 
the first number, and find it excellent in matter, and handsome in its 


typographical arrangement. Mr. Neal, the associate editor, wassome | 
time editer of the Philadelphia Vade Mecum, and was the author of a | 


series of Police Reports, that appeared in that paper, whence they 
were copicd into almost every journal in the Union. For humor, ori- 
viaality, and ludicrous imagery, they were worthy of being classed | 
with the ‘best things’ of Cervantes and Smollet. The price of the | 
& News” is $2 per annum. Fr. 

“ The Lady's Book” for J<ly is received, and distributed in this city. 
The work is published in Philadelphia by Louis A. Godey, the pub- | 
lusher of the Marryatt and Bulwer Novels, and now one of the propri- 
ctorsef the Saturday News. Mr. G.is an indefatigable lady's man, 
and gets up a Lady's Book with taste and elegance. The price is $3 | 
perannem. The Casket and Lady's Book are the cheapest octavo 
moathlics ia the Union. r | 


“The Casket,” a avouthly magazine, published in Philadelphia by 
Samuel C. Atkinson, the well known proprietor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. ‘The July No. was received by the ageat in this city, Mr. 
Simona Simpson, several days ago, and the same served out to the pat- | 
rons ia New-York. ‘The price is $2 50 per annum. 7. 


| 
| 


“ The Ladies’ Companion” for July is published. We notice among 
the conteuts fur the month an original tale by Mrs. 8, C. Hall. The | 
plate is a view of the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. The reading matter is 
good. r. 


Juurnal of the American Institute, No. 1X.—The aumber for June 


opens with extracts from Mr. Burges’, Keunedy's, Judge Baldwin's, | 


and Gov. Marcy's Addresses on the Fairs held by the Lastitute, and the 
remainining papers are upon various statistical and geueral facts. 


Convected with recent improvements in Manufactures, Steam Power, | 
&c.&c. A map accompanics the number. s. |] ' a 
. a i | steam will not be put in the course of the next fifty years. 


We acknowledge the receipt of several valuable Public Documents | 
from Hou. A. Haxeltine, among others, the speech of Mr. Russell of N. | 
Y. ou the bill for the admission of Michigan into the Union, and the 
speech of Hon. Horace Everett of Vt. on the Indian Annuity Bill. 


Common Council.—This bedy on Friday evening the | 
Ist inst. elected a President, and the tweedle dum and | 
tweedle dee system is of course set aside for the present. 
The Curtius who stepped in to the breach is Ald. W 
of the 15th. 
come to order on the Friday evening alluded to, he rose | 
and read a resolution that Isaac L. Varian (Van Buren) 
be elected President of the board. Some remonstrance 
was offered by several of his political colleagues, but the | 
Alderman remained firm, and on putting the question, the | 
vote stood 9 to 7 for Varian who was declared elected — | 
{It was understood by the members of the Board, that the | 
newly elected officer will resign at the expiration of the | 
ensuing six months. 

Resolutions were then severally adopted that Jacob 
Morton be appointed Clerk of the Board ; David T. Valen- 
tine Assistant Clerk, and Jacob Hays Sergeant-at-Ar.ns. 

Leaving the question of the policy or expedieucy of the 
vote of Ald. Ward, in a political point of view, to be set- 
ted between him and his constituents, we cannot but re- 
joice that the business of the city is again to be attended 


Immediately after the Common Council had | 


to; and we should like to see the Hon. Common Council || 


goto work aud make up in diligence what time they 
have lost in the long contested struggle for the Presidency 


Riot.—A riot in which five or six hundred combatants 
were engaged, tovk place in the 6th Ward, on Tuesday 
evening last—It commenced at the corner of Anthony and 
Centre streets, and spread rapidly among the abandoned 
population of the Five Points. ‘The Mayor, Aldermen, 








nity of procuring it; and by paying only sight dollars, four of the best 





and police were engaged for a long time in the attempt to 


|| Handly, M. P. for Lincolnshire, 


ard || 


| for Tiverton. 


| versed in position, the upper surface of the sod being 


| 


| whose clerk pronounced it a rank counterfeit, upon the 
receipt of which information, the person of Thomas was 
searched, and forged checks to the amount of forty seven 
thousand, nine hundred and thirty-four dollars, were found 

jaboat him. They were filled up by the same hand, and 

|purported to be drawn by different men of business in 

| this city upon various banks. 

| ‘The fellow was committed for further examination. r. 


| Dividends.—The Atlantic Insurance Company havede- 
clared a dividend of twenty-fire per cent. for the last six 
months, payable on the 12th inst. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 44 per cent. for the 
last six months, payable on the 7th inst. 

The New-York Insurance Company, a dividend of 5 
per cent. for the last six months, payable on the 11th inst. 
| ‘The Union Insurance Company has declared a divi- 
|dend of G per cent. for the last six months, payable on and 
after the 14th inst. 

The Jackson Insurance Company, 5 per cent. for the 
| last six months, payable on the 15th inst. 
|| The Manhattan Company, 6 per cent. for the last six 
months, payable on and after the 11th inst. 

The Neptune Insurance Company, 7 per cent. 


i neem. 
| 
lof 





New Application of Steam Power.—This is truly an age 
wonders, and we should like w know to what purpose 


The following account of a Steam Ploughing Machine, is 
published in the Liverpool papers of June Ist. Wide 
awake, Farmers, nothing now-a-days but steam: 


| “Some experiments were tried on Friday week at Red 
| Moss, near Bolton, im this county, in the presence of Mr. 
r. Chapman, M. P. for 
| Westmeath, Mr. Smith, of Deanston, and other wen in- 
terested in agriculture, with a complete and very power- 
ful steam-plough, coustructed by Mr. Heathcote, M. P. 
: About six acres of raw moss were turned 
jup in a few hours, and turned up in a most ex i 
| style, sods eighteen inches in breadth and nine inches in 
| thickness being cut from the furrow, and completely re- 
laced 
exactly where the nnder surface had been before. The 
possibility of ploughing by steaw has thus been established, 
though, as the employment of the steam plough, in pre- 
ference to one drawn by horses, will depend on the com- 
parative cost of the two powers, and on that of the imple- 
nents used, and as there are not at present any sufficient 
data for judging what the difference of the cost will be, it 


|| is not possible to say how far steam is likely to be applied 


to this department of agriculture. The gh of Mr. 
| Heathcote, though a very powerful machine, appears to 
|us to he much too complex and costly for common agri- 
cultural purposes, though we have little doubt that it 
junght be used not only with effect bat advantage, in re 
| deeming large portions of moss land—such as the bogs of 
| Ireland. Indeed, it is the opinion of Mr. Cm a ot 
self, that it would not at present answer to employ it in 
reclaiming a smaller portion of bog than 1,500 or 2,000 
acres, (hough it may prubably be cheapened and simplified, 
so ax to make it ultimately useful on a smaller scale.” 





Handsome Act of Liberality —A late English r says, 
|“ Ata great meeting of the German Jews, held os Rauteng 
,on the 21st of April last, fifteen hundred golden peters 
| were subscribed to purchase a service of plate for Mr. Q’- 
| Connell, as a token of gratitude for his able and eloquent ad- 
| vocacy, in behalf of the sons of Israel, in the British Parlia- 
| ment.” 
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FROM EUROPE. 

By the ship Adam Lodge, Pace, which arrived from 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, papers are received from that 
place to the 27th, and from London to the 26th May. 

In consequence of the temporary suspension of business 
in the British Parliament, there is little of interest occur- 
ring iv the domestic politics of England. Ireland is in a 
state of great agitation produced by the amendments made 
by the House of Lords to the Irish Corporation Bills ; and 
public meetings, denouncing the Lords, are beiug held 
throughout the entire country. 

“The Reformers of Ireland express their determination 
to have as full a measure of corporate reform as is enjoyed 
by England, or—a repeal of the Union. 

Sraiv.—The news from Spain show it to be ina very 
distracted state, in consequence of the recent change in 
the Cabinet, by which M. Isturitz has succeeded Mendiz- 
abal, as prime minister. 


Lowpon, 25th May. 
We have seen letters from Madrid to a late hour of the 


17th. They represent the ferment in the capital as con- 
tinually increasing, and assaming a most alarming attitude. 
M. Isturiz had been for a considerable time closeted with 
the Queen, and rumors were circulated amongst the best 
informed circles, and met with considerable credit, that 


the decree for the dissolution of the Cortes had been | 


signed. From the provinces we have yet no certain news ; 
but the courier, the bearer of the letters above mentioned. 


THE, NEW-¥ORKER. | 
eee A Romances or tux Day.—M. de Pontalba is one of 


ulations upon the change of Ministry at Madrid,—upon 
the affairs of England, and the effect of the visits of the 
royal princes through Germany, Berlin, &c. 
Sraiw.—Very little additional intelligence is received 
by this arrival. The Cortes was dissolved on the 23d 
May by Isturiz, the new president of the Council. Pre- 
viously, the Chamber of Procuradores, by a nearly 
unanimous vote, expressed their want of confidence in the 
new ministry; which appears to be consonant with pub- 
lie opinion generally. On the reception of the news of 
the resignation of the Mendizabal ministry at Saragossa, 
the “ National Guard ef that place met, and resolved on 
| deputing two of their body to Madrid, there to concert 
|with the representatives of the province on the most 
| proper mode of addressing a representation to the Regent 
| on the expediency of reinstating the Mendizabal Ministry, 
of dismissing Generals Cordova, Qesada, San Roman and 
| others; and of suppressing the Council of Regency. It 
was further resolved, that a correspondence should be im- 
mediately opened with the National Guards of Catalonia 
and Valencia, for the purpose of preparing to march on 
| Madrid should the Regent “ persist in being led by the 
councils of the Camarilla.” 





Loxpow, Sit May 


from Navarre. 
“« Cordova left Vittoria on the 21st, at the head of three 


The Moniteur of Sanday publishes the following news 


noticed during his progress to the frontier, unequivocal divisions. After an engagement. in which the Carlists 
symptoms of turbulence. Accounts from the army were were thrown back upon Ouate, and in which they expe- 
looked for with the greatest anxiety; the consequences of | rienced considerable loss, he occupied the heights of Sierra 
the stoppage of all supplies to that quarter, at the present ge Sau from Adrian to Aranzazu. Simon de la Torre, 
critical moment, were contemplated with dismay. | who commanded the Carlists, was greviously wounded. 


The new Ministers are most unpopular out of doors. The Christinos had about 200 ren put hors de combat. || 


So strong was the public feeling against them, thaton the Brigadier General O'Donnell is among the wounded. 
evening of the 16th a patrole was required to escort thein (Cordova took the positions of Arlaban in the night of the 
home in safety. Inthe course of the night a mobattacked 22d. On the 24th he was marching on Salinas.” 
the house of Galiano, the windows of which they totally = Accounts from S'. Sebastian to the 23d had been re- 
demolished ; and they would as certainly have murdered | ceived in England by the Royal Tar steamer. General 
the owner, had he fallen into their hands. ‘The Regent is | Eyans was making preparations to attack Passages on the 
sadly perplexed. She begins to feel that she was wrong | 9°:h ; the troops composing the British Legion were in 
im giving ear to the base wretches who have coutrived tO the highest spirits, and flushed with the result of their vic- 
obtain her confidence, but it is too late to yield with dig- | torious feat at St. Sebastian; they sanguinely look forward 
nity: and, therefore, she looks to Cordova for the means 1, 4 favorable isane. 
of extricating herself. The extraordi and immediate German papers to the 25th state that the Russian gov- 
success of her arms in the north can alone relieve the | grnment had ordered some further confiscations of the 
Queen and her Cabinet from their mutual embarrassment. | 5roperty of the unfortunate exiles of Poland. 

The credit of the new Cabinet is on « par with its pop- Accounts from Persia, through the ‘Turkish Ambas- 
ularity. Mendizaba! had contracted a loan of thirty mill- _sador, state that the Schah had resolved to reduce Herat 


ions of reals with the house of Ardouin, of Paris. An | and Khiara, and 30,000 Persians were advancing against | 


nt was sent to pay the money to the President of the (Chorasan. Tranquility prevailed in the whole Persian 
“ouncil in Madrid, on the 14th instant. On that day empire, and the influence of Russia was very great. 
Mendizabal was dismissed, and 2 successor was appointed. | Mr O'onnel attempted, on the 30th May. to introduce 
Istariz, being in want of ten millions of reals, applied for’ , petition from Dublin, against the return of Mesers. 
it in the mame of the Government, and though the money {Jamilton and Price, as members from the Irish capital, in 
was payable to Mendizabal asa Minister of the Crown, it the place of himself and his late colleague. It was op 
was refused to his successor, the new President of the ed, however, by the Attorney General, whereupon Mr. 
Council. This mortifying incident was noticed to the | ¢y(‘onnell withdrew the petition. 


Procuradores in the sitting of the 16th, without a syllable | Phe Duke of Gorden, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeen- 
condemnatory of the conduct of the Bayonne agent. The | shire and Governor of Edinburgh Castle, died on the 28th 
plot thickeus, and we shall shortly learn the denouement. — of May : he was in the Guth year of his age. 

Letters have been received in the city from the Spanish)  Evnorxas Coxonyss.—A letter from Menta states that 
capital on the 18th inst. with intelligence that the aoe preparations are making by Prince Mettermch, for a 
had expressed her determination to support M. Isturiz. great Earopean Congress, to be held at Johannesburgh in 
and with this view had had aconference with the Premier | August or September, in which all the great powers are 
to discuss the policy ofa dissolution of the Chamber,which to be represented. Cialignani says,“ We give very slight 
it is said had been actually decided upon. The accounts credence to the contents of this letter.” 
notice that the strongest feeling prevailed in the Spanish 


capital against the new Cabinet. | A Villain —The Chicago American states, that Benja- 
> i . | min F. Norris, alias Joseph Thompson, was executed at 

STILL LATER FROM ENGLAND. | the town of Concord, in the County of Lroquois, on the 
The packet ship North America, Capt. Dixey, arrived) 10th ult. The same paper says—* Probably a more hard- 
in this port on Wednesday, from Liverpool, by which | ened individual has seldom been brought to the gallows 


: in any country. Before his execution he confessed that 
dates have been received to the Ist of June. | he had stolen a large number of horses, had assisted in set- 


Parliament re-assembled on the 30th of May for the | ting fire toa Bank and the Pearl-street House in Cincin- 
jespatch of business, and it was expected that subjects of | #U, bad been confined im the Ohio Penitentiary for rape. 


much importance would soon be brought up; and among ; ba 

: . ‘ ’ aman in the streets of Cincinnati, and had beenconcerned 
others the Irish Corporation Bill, which was thrown oat jy other crimes with certain individuals whose heaves it 
of the House of Lords. | would not perhaps be proper to meution.” 


Notice was given in the House of Commons on the } Pes sheets 
30th by Lord Stanley, that when the Irish Chureh bill ,, Capt. Shreve writes from Red river thathe ix getting on 


¥ a ‘‘with the removal of the raft siowly. I find amuach more 
comes up on its second reading, he should move “for! difficult task to perform than I cuttalaneed. The fact is, 


leave to bring in a bill for the conversion of tithe compo-| the work is of suoh a nature, as to make it impossible to 
sition into rent-charges, and for the better distribution of | jndge of the amount of labor required to perform any giv- 


ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland.” en pertiap of it een a“ it bes been wy but as I pro- 
! | gress np, ve behind a good steamboat navigation.— 
The London Mereantile Journal of the ‘31st, states that | ‘Two boats have heen nk in the raft, but menthar of 


the shipment of goods from the port of Liverpool for the i them fit to navigate, from age and decay, and came ap 
United States continues to be so large that room cannot be 4“! emigrants. Fifteen boats have been up through the 
found on board the packet ships for one-fourth of them. || (rme? location of the raft, 115 miles, since the first of 


The French papers are principally occupied with spec- Sor hale edad sco grate toe amen ones. vs 


| we greatest jietors of France. His son had been a 
page of Na and afterwards a distinguished officer, 
| aid-de-camp to Marshal Ney, and a protegé of the Duke 
| of Eichingen. He married the daughter of Madame qd’ 
Almonaster, and for some time they lived happily; but on 
| the death of her mother, Madame Moutalba began to iu. 
_dulge in such extravagances that even the enormous for. 
tune of the Pontalbas was unequal to it. This led tosome 
remonstrance on the part of the husband ; on the morning 
after which, she disappeared from the hotel, and neither 
jhe nor ber children bad any clue to her retreat. At lasi, 
| after an interval of some months, arrives a letter from ber 
| to her husband, dated at New-Orleans, in which she an- 
/nounces that she means to apply for a divorce; but, for 
eighteen months, nothing more was heard of her, except 
by her drafts for money. 

At last she returned, but only to afflict her family. Her 
son was at the military academy of St. Cyr—she induced 
| him to elope, and the boy was preass in every species of 
| debauchery and expense. This afflicted in the dee 
| manner his grandfather, who revoked a bequest which he 
| bad made hin of about £4 000 a-year, and seemed to ap- 
| prehend for him nothing but futare rain and disgrace. — 
1 The old man, eighty-two years of age, resided in his cha- 
teau of Mont Leveque, whither in October, 1834, Madame 
de Pontalba went to attempt a reconciliation with the 
| wealthy senior. Then and there occurred a most extraor- 
| dinary and um.ccountable scene. 

On the 19th of October, the day aller Madame de Pont 
| alba's arrival, she found she could make no impression on 
the father-in-law, and was about to return to Paris, when 

old M. de Pontalba, at the age of eighty-two, observing a 
| moment when she was alone im ber apartment, enters it 
| with a brace of double-barreled pistols, locks the goor, and 
| approaching his astonished daughter-in-law, desires her to 
| recommend herself to God, for that she has but a few 
| minutes to live!""—but he does not allow her even one 








| minnte—he fires immediately, and two balle enter her 
| breast! She starts ap and thes, ber blood streawing about, 
| w a closet, exclaiming that she will submit te any terns, 
if he will spare her—" No, no; you must die!"—and he 
fires his second pistol. She had instinctively covered her 





| had shot four men in Ohio, aud knocked down and robbed |) 


heart with her hand; that hand is miserably fractured by 
' the balle—but saved ber heart. She them escapes to ano- 
|| ther closet, where a third shot is fired at her without effect ; 
| and at last she rushes in despair to the door, and, while 
_M. de Pontalba is discharging his last barrel at her, she 
, succeeds in opening it. The family, alarmed by the firing, 
| arrives, and she is saved. 
| ‘The old man, on seeing that she is beyond his reach, re- 
turns to his apartments, and blows out his brains, It 
|| seems clear that he had resolved to make a sacrifice of the 
short remnant of his own life, su order to release his son 
| and his grandson from their unfortunate connection with 
Madame de Pontalba. But he failed: none of her wounds 
were mortal; and within a month after, Madame de Pont- 
alba, “ perfectly recovered, iv high health, and spirits ra- 
diant, and crowned with flowers, was to be seen at all the 
fetes and concerts of the capital.” 

In the mean time, a suit for restitution of conjagal rights 
was pending between her and her husband ; and towards 
the end of last October, a final decree of the court enjvim d 
that Madame de Poutalba should return under marital 
authority, aod should reside in stich of her husband's 
houses as he shoald appoint, excepting only—with admi- 
rable delicacy—the chateau de Mont Leveque, where the 
bloody scene had been acted. Quarterly Review. 


Scamanine Pevetteiasis.—This is certainly the 
“patent age of new invention” Ballooning is a mere 
bubble, like those which children blow, compared with 
what recent times have prodaced. The last new project 
of the prodigious kind is—not walking on the water, but 
under it—perambalating the bottom of the sea—travelling 
by land from England to America, exploritig the Mediter- 
ranean on foot! ‘This is a novelty, it must be owned. 
We owe the idea ol it (the thing has not been done, thoogh 
nothing now remains but simply todo it) toa wonderiul 
diver of Naples, named Lorenzo Giordano, a native of 
Fiumary, in Calabria. He i# able to remain six hours 
under the water, in the dee es, and to walk at the 
bottom at the rate of a mile anghour. He has requested 
| pernussion to be privileged for two years, and to have 4 
| third of all he may find im his marine peregrinations. 
| Weill, we shall see ; of rather we shall not; for his peram- 
; bulations will be performed out of sight, and we must 
| therefore take his word about the ing. His stipula- 
tion that he is to have no more than a third of what he 
may meet with, « sensible enough: a third of the bite of ® 
a shark ough to be quite sufficient to gratify an ordinary 
ambition. 


Accident —¥ esterday wvloue = Mr. William Robert- 
son of Washitgton-street, plumber glazicr, was crossing 
Broadway, he @as knocked down by & carriage, which ran 
violently against, and so severely inj red him that, even 
should he recover, he will be the remainder of his 
life. As soon as the driver of the carriage perceived the con- 





sequences of his carelessness, he, to avoid arrest and punish- 





ment, drove away at « rapid rate, and made his escape. 


And 
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down by fatigues and hardships, from the nature of the 





Reaves from a Scrap-Bvok.--NO. XXVL 
YOU REMEMBER THE MAID. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
You remember the maid with her dark browa hair, 
And hee Waiiy, igese the Sages of Ueanty 
stamped it there, 


Had written her and 
Till it made a duty! 
And you have not forgot how we watched with delight 
Each a8 @ new one was given, 
Till she grew in our eyes like a vision of light, ' 
And we thought her a spirit from Heayen! 


And your heart can recall—and mine often bac 

own Mahal ee, Tie ee ta ee 
/hen we gazed on as she followed the track 
Of the butterfly's wing through the flowers ;— 

When in her young joy she would swile with delight 
On its plumage of mingling dyes, 

Till she let it go looked after its fight, 
7 the skies. 


To see if it 
But she wandered away from the home of her youth, 
One spring, ere the roses were blown! 
For she fancied the world was a temple of truth, 
eagerly ee 
onay ived on a dream, 
And she followed it Over the wave; 
And she sought—where the moon has a milder gleam, 
For a home—as they gave her a grave! 


There was one whom she loyed, though she breathed itto 
For love of her soul was a part! {noue, 
Aud be suid he loved her, bat lie left her alone, 
With the worm of despair iu her heart! 
And oh! with what anguish we counted, each day, 
The rases that died on her cheek,— 
And hung o'er her form as it faded away, 
And wept for the beautiful wreck ! 


Yet her eye wag as mild and as blue to the last, 
Thougt: shadows stole over its beam, 
And her smiles are remembered long since they are past, 
Like the amiles we have seen ina dream. 
And—it may be that Fancy hath woven a spell, 
Buat—I think, though her tones were as clear, 
¥ were xomewhat more soft, and their murmurings fell 
Like a dirge on the listening ear. 


And, while sorrow threw round her a holier grace, 
—Though she always was gentle and kind — 

Vet I thought thai the softness which stole o'or her face 
Had « seftening power on her mind! 

Bat it might be her looks and ber tones were more dear, 
And we valued them more in decay, 

As we treasure the last fading flower of the year, 
—For we felt she was passing away! 

She never complained,—but she loved to the last! 
And the tears in her beautiful eve 

Often told that her thoughts were gone back to the past, || 
Aad the youth who had left her to die! 

—But Mercy came down, and the maid is at rest, 
Where the palm-trees sigh o'er her at even; 

And the dew o'er the turf on her breast 
is the tear of a far-foreign heaven" ' 


Tue Marooxs.—When the Spaniards in 1754 sur- 
reudered Jamaica, they p 1 1,500 Affican slaves, 
These slaves retreated to the mountains, and thence by 
frequent excursions harrassed the British settlements. 
They were called Marsons, and were augmented by nata- 
ral mmerease, and reinforced by fugitive slaves. The 
British y-four laws, and spent vue million 
dollars for theie suppression. In 1756 they became so 








failed, their sufferings for want of food and water 
were excessive. In December, 1795, forty chasseurs from | 
Havana, with alout a handred Spanish Dogs, arrived at 
Montego Bay. Such extraordinary accounts were imme- 
diately circu of the appearance and savage 
gature of these ferocious dogs, that the manhood and 


courage of the were shaken, and they sued for 
Sola apd queapiened. Salem Gaz. 


» Siscuran Renexce.—An extraordinary event has oc- 
eurred, which has been the subject of general conversa- 
tion. A*Tark who was present at the sacking of Scio, 
brought away with him to La Notia, a Greek female, 
whom he a slave, and whom he had since espoused, 
after having compelled her to embrace Mahomedanism.— 
One night, While the Mussulman was enjoying the sweets 
of repose, she seized a cutlass, and in a moment —— 
zy, occasioned by the most terrible recollections, plunged 
itinto the bosom of her ravisher, and then withdrew it, 
in order to decapitate him. From that moment her re- 
venge was satiated, and nature resuming its empire over a 
heart she had formed for love and not for crime, the young 
Sciote fell and remained a time in a state of insensi- 
bility. After having recovered her senses, the ble 
before her eyes chilled her heart and deprived her of the 
faculty of escaping; she swouned a second time, and re- 
mained in that long after day-break. Atlength some per- 
sous being uneasy, resolved tu force the door of the fatal 
chamber—on one side they perceived the body of the Turk, 
on the other a female, apparently waiting for some one to 
arrest her. 

“You can dispose of me,’ 
dered him.” 

They seized upon her and brought her before the Pacha. 

“Is it you who murdered your husband.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it was I who killed the monster, 
who, in my hoase, at Scio, had the babarity to murder my 
father, husband and infant—who then carried me off, and 
brought be hither, and thought to make a ‘Turk of me, 
while I am in fact, and wish to remain a Greek.” 

The populace had assembled in order to behold the pun- 
jshment that awaited this Sciote ; but the Pacha, after hav- 
ing listened to her attentively, granted her pardon and sent 


said she, * it was I who mur- 4 








= otente , . 
Tur Camer.—The Arabs asscrt, that a person who 
strikes them withoutreason i in escaping 


from their ven, , and that by a remarkable conformity 
betwixt their dispositions and that of their masters, they 
treasure up the remembrance of the injury till they have 
an opportunity of gratifying their resentment. Indeed, 
when an / pens to have excited the ofa > 
be pots bic clptheote tho glaze whore the eatina? is to , 
arranges thein in Such a mauner that they seem to 
cover a man lying down. ‘The camel recollects the gar- 
ments of him by whom he has been unjustly treated ; 
ampint thew whither Whe tie rageie coke 
m wi > p hi is over, he quits 
thein ; the owner of the clothes npden show bienself 
without fear, and conduct and load at his pleasure the an- 
imal, who, with estonishing docility, submits to the will of 
a man that a moment before it was his intention to destroy. 
Very large Dividend.—The Maryland Insurance Com- 
pany have recently made the extraordinary dividend of 
one hundred dollars on each share of stock. The dividend 
is payable on and after the 22d inst. This Company is 
said to be unusually prosperous in all ts, but it is 
enabled to make the present extra dividend, frow ite large 
receipts under the French indemnification, which our 
government is now paying to the claimants. [ Courier. 











fMaccried, 
On Thursday, 30th ult. by Kev. Mr. Ware, Me Moses H. Grinnell 
Ou Thureday, by BR Laing 
Oa Thu y, by Rev. He Heermance, Mr. H. 
Miss Sophia V. D. Kinasa. mn , 


Ou Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Mines, Mr. George C. Seeley, to Miss 
p Ann Fliza Jackson. 

On Thursday, by Rey, Mr. Come, Mr, Charles B. Kemble ts Miss 
a On Thewda by Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. George 

On ay, ev. A. > Mr. W. Gillet to Miss 
Eliza P. Farrington. 
On Thursday, by Rev. Edwin G. Griswold, David Keyes, Esq. to 
Miss Mercy Panes te 6 = 
On Friday, by - Mr. Grisenbamer, Mr. Henry Cunningham to 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Vaupett. 
On Sunday, by Rev. Luther Mead, Mr. James Dickerson to Mics 
Mary Aon Riley. , 
Ou Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Eastbura, Mr. William E. Sewell to 
Miss Adelaide Humbert. 
At New Baltimore, N. Y. on the 30th ult. by Rev. 8. Van Santvoord, 
Mr. James M. Smith, jr. of Lockport, N, Y. to Miss Emeline, daughter 





her back to her home, to the great astonishment of all the 
Mussulmen, who, nevertheless, on this, andon many other 
occas.ons, have submitted to the will of Providence. 
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furrgidable under Cudjoe, an able and sagacious leader. | 
that twe regiments of regular troops were employed, with | 
other hired parties, and the whole body of militia to reduce | 
the Maroons. Every barrack was furnished with a pack 

of dogs by the church wardens of the parish, to guard | 
against surprise and to trace the lurking foe. ‘This ruin- | 
ous and harrassing contest was followed by « pacification | 
in 1788. But in 1795 the Maroons again appeared in | 
arms and threw the colony into consternation. Their | 
head quarters were established ina valley or dell, sur- | 
rounded by steep precipices and broken rocks, and by | 
mountains & prodigious height, in caverns of which they | 
secreted their women and children and deposited their | 
anmmunition. From this retreat, almost inaccessible to all | 
b at themselves, they sent out amall parties of their most | 
daring and enterprising warriors to prowl about the 
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country in search of provisions, and others to set fire by 
night to unguarded houses and plantations. ‘The whites, 
who fell into their hands, were murdered in cold blood, 
without distinction of age or sex, The British Generals 
Walpole and Earl of Balcarrus and their troops were worn 


climate and country. ‘The valley could be approached 
ouly by one path down a steep rock, 150 fet in al- 
most perpendicular descent. ‘The Marvoua babituated to 
use their naked feet in climbing trees and rocky precipi- 
ces, had acquired a dexterous agility, which to the British 
troops was astonishing and utterly inimitable, The cav- 
eras of the Maroons, however, were utterly destitute of 
springs of water, and the rains furnished only scanty and 
temporary supplies. When these were exhausted, they 
for a time slacked their burning thurst on the wild pine, 
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Hank of Pittsburg. .......-+++ Yet Bank of Maszilon........-.+0+ ! 
wie Bank eee caveeseccesest | Bank Of Sandusky... ......... 1 
Miuer# Bank. ........++ Lp [All others. 0.2... 0 ce eeeeee ces 5 
M Bk. Browny 3 MICHIGAN, 
York o eecccedece ey All Michigan Banks. .........1}02 
Westworeland G CANADA. 





| Suydam of this city. 


| Ae Fi i French paper. 
Bank Note Table. 
NEW-YORK. NEW-JERSEY. 
| All New-York city Banks....... par| Bank of New-Brunswick. ...broke 
| Bank of Albany. .... 0+. +00+00+ 1 | Mechanics’ Bk. Paterson... ... alo 
Bank of New burg and branch. .par| Morris Canal Bank........... pa 
Bank of Orange County........ i {Salem Bank ing Company. .... 1 
Bank of Pougtkeepsic. ........par) State Bk, New-Bruuewick. ...par 
Bank of Scheaectady.....--++- i |Newark City Raoks.......... par 
Rank of Troy and branch...... par| Princeton Bank..............par 
Brooklyn Bank................par]State Bank Newark. ......... i 
Canal k, Albany. ..-.. eck Washington Banking Co. .. .broke H 
Catekill Bank. ...... ++-par|Allothers in this State........ 1 
City Bank, Troy. ....+.-.+0++- i DELAWARE. 
Commercial Rank of Albany.... j |All Banks in this State........ 3 
Datchess County Bank. ........ per MARYLAND 
Farmers’ Bank of Troy. .......par; Bank of Maryland. .........broke 
Farmers’ Bank of Catskill. ..... 3 | Bank of Caroline, Denton, ..closed 
Hudson River Bank, Hudson. ..par| Bank of Salisbury. ........... iy 
Lan«ingburg Bank............. 2 | Bank of Baltimore. ........... 


of Joseph Sherman, Esq. of the former place. : 


(ed, 

On Friday, Mrs. Aletha Sperry, M4 years. 

On Friday, Mrs. Mary Chase, 55 years. 

On Friday, Mr. George U. Halsey, aged 43 years. 

Ou Friday, Miss Sally B. Higgins, aged 21 years, 

On Friday, Albert, son of Capt John Rockett. 

On Sunday, Mr. Augustus Wynkoop. aged 59 years. 

On Suoday, Mrs. Mary Hall, 36 years. 

On Monday, David W. son of William H. Priest, 

Ou Tuceday. Mr. Sameet Perry, aged 31 years. 

On Wedaesday, Miss Mary Matilda Sebring, aged % years. 

Gn Wednesday, (caused by injuries received from the bursting of a 
spirit-lamp) Susan, wife of Dioge. aged 36. 

Ac Will burgh, ow Sunday, Mrs. Eliza Aun Beil, 

At Wickford, R. L. on the Ist inst. Mrs. Abby Frances Greene, aged 
| 29 years. 
| At Louisville, Ky. on the 17th ult. Mrs. Eliza Ann, wife of Samuel 
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Prices of Country Produce. 
Thursday; July 7, 1836. 

Asnes—Pp 100 B Corn Yellow.... - 9 @-® 
Pots, let sort..... 55 @-— Do..White.... - 80 @ - & 
Pearls. ........... 7— @T Bi Do..Southern..- os @ - 3 

| Cartte—# cwt. Oats ....... «= 2 @-8 
Steers, Prime.... 8 — @10—/] Reans, P 7 bushi5s —@ 18 — 
luferior... 7 — @ 9 —iHemp, Amy 135 - @ 142— 
Cows, each.. 2,- @ #— Hops, first sort -N@-K 
Calves. .do.... $7 — Provisions— 
Sheep..do....... 250 @ 400] Beef..-Mess bbl 11 — @ 11 50 
Lambs. do. ...... 1—@2| Do..Prim... 63 @ 7 — 
Hay.......Pewt 1— @-—| Do. Cargu... 5— @ 5B 
Straw.... 00 bdis 3 50 @ 4 —| Pork.Mem.... 19 —@ B25 

Fiova—P barrel, Do. .Prime.... 15 25 @ 16 37 
Troy. cccocscoce Do. .Cargo ... — — @- — 
Western. ..00+. ? ® — 12 @ -13 
Baltimore .. @—l@-@ 
Richmond...... : — W@ - 4 
Rye Flour. ..... i —-hkRe-18 
ladian Meal.... 430 @ - — |Woa—P B ‘ 

Grain—P bushel, Saxony, Flee. — @ — 
Wheat, N Riv.. 140 @ 144] Merino,....do.. — @ — 

Deo....Genesee 1 40 @ 1 2 Do..Pulled.... — @ — 
Do.... Virginia - — @- — | Common.,..... — @ — 
Do....N Caro. -— @-— | Pulled, Spinning — @ — 
Rye Nornern... - 78 @ - Lambs ........- @ — 





ST 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWAR 
I OST, ow Saturday 18th it. between the Printing-Otice of.‘ 'The New. 
det 


4 Yuker’ 2 and 195 Chambers-sireet, a calfskin double wal- 
, nearly new, with steel clasp, ceataining we Fifty Dollar Bille on the 
Bak of Awerica, gether with scveral notes, receipts, kc. ‘The finde: shell 
receive the above reward on returning it, with the contents, to the subscriber 
at the office of the New- Yorker, or 195 Chambers-street. 
June 3 MORGAN BATES. 
, ——~ = — — — $e = 
THE NEW-¥ ORK KE B— (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No, 127 Nassae street, 
BY H. GREELEY & Co. 
Teams—Tuaee Dortans Per Annum in Apvance- 





Post Masters and others who will act as for The New-Yorker, are 
authorized to retain 20 cent of all s collected on new 
for the same, where remitianoes ex $10. On collections from those 
who are ws cent. sume 


wil 
Sotiested the Mhaieed bere parte of three months, the claim to aes 
will be forfeited. Where commission is charged we must not be 


PoP ie folio edition of The New. Vasher, epubed othe same, place of 











which renders the rocky aud sterile deserts on the torrid 


Allothere.cccscccrseccer’s... jab} All Comnda Bankes ce.» odo 202) 


yg See Ley ee St patrons by the 
day. Teams—Two Dollars per amoum in advance. 














- “WRB Y Tia TRUMP OF LAMB.» 
J a 


a8 SUNG BY MB. JONES IN THE OPERA OF THE “MAID oF JUDAH, ADAPTED BY RoPHING Lacr. 
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A, would prove, 
© weald ees 
Love, wheer terch ball 

And bew'r doth fame, 
Champions Ands in 

Whe manhood 
mats icin te katate, 
Shuna the lated Aight, 

foe woman's cause; 
4 battle aay fly 
Ane come traiter 
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